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THE PROTO-ALPHABETIC INSCRIPTIONS OF SINAI 
BY 


BRIAN E. COLLESS 


THE PROTO-ALPHABET 


In a previous article (Colless 1988) a new scheme was formulated 
for deciphering proto-alphabetic inscriptions from Sinai and Canaan, 
the so-called Proto-Sinaitic and Proto-Canaanite texts. This approach 
reduces the table of alphabetic pictographs from the 27 proposed by 
Albright (1966) to 23 characters. The proto-alphabet may have had 
more than 25 signs in its original form, but the extant inscriptions 
seem to exhibit only this number of pictographs. This is one more 
than the 22 of the established Phoenician alphabet; the extra letter is H 
(later to coalesce with H). The Semitic proto-alphabet is distinguished 
from the Semitic linear alphabet, which developed from it, by its 
pictographic signs: the objects the signs represent are still recognizable 
in the proto-alphabet, and this is true of the Sinai proto-alphabetic 
script. By this definition the “Izbet Sartah abecedary (Colless 1988, 
61-62) is not proto-alphabetic (or Proto-Canaanite) because most of 
its letters are not pictographic: they are too stylized to permit the 
objects they represent to be discerned. If the date assigned to this 
document is correct, about 1200 B.C.E. (the dividing point between 
the Bronze Age and the Iron Age) then the Canaanite linear alphabet 
can be said to belong to the Iron Age, while the Canaanite picto- 
graphic proto-alphabet is a phenomenon of the Bronze Age. The 
Sinai Semitic inscriptions have been dated to a period around 
1500 B.C.E., early in the New Kingdom era of Egypt, but the 
alphabet seems to be older than that (cp. Beit-Arieh 1985, 116). 

The Proto-Sinaitic inscriptions are the oldest substantial collection 
of alphabetic texts, but they are not the oldest examples of alphabetic 
writing. Questions about the ultimate origins of the alphabet must be 
set aside here, but its close relationship to the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
system (which already included a basic set of signs for each of its 
consonants) seems undeniable. Not every Proto-Sinaitic pictograph is 
transparently explicit, and the aid of Egyptian hieroglyphs has to be 
invoked to make sense of Z, T, S, Q and S, for example (see the table 
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of signs). It appears, in fact, that the proto-alphabetic signs were 
borrowed from the Egyptian corpus of pictographs (W being the 
exception); the meaning of each chosen character was translated into 
the Canaanite language, and by the acrophonic principle the initial 
consonant of the Canaanite word became the value of the sign 
(Colless 1988, 33-52). A similar procedure had produced the Byblos 
syllabic script, the predecessor of the Semitic alphabet (Mendenhall 
1985, 18-31). 

The results obtained by applying my new system of signs and 
values to the Sinai texts will be presented here, covering the 
complete collection of proto-alphabetic texts from the region of the 
ancient Egyptian copper and turquoise mines (Wadi Nasb, Wadi 
Magharah, Serabit el-Khadim). A preliminary attempt was made to 
decipher and interpret some of these inscriptions (Colless 1988, 52- 
57), but this was incomplete and did not investigate the relationship 
between the documents and the archaeological discoveries that have 
been made in and around the mines. 


THE PROBLEMS 


Maurice Sznycer, in a comprehensive survey of Proto-Sinaitic 
research (Sznycer 1972), affirms that any attempt to achieve complete 
decipherment and interpretation of these inscriptions is doomed to 
failure, because they are so damaged and fragmentary as to make 
epigraphic examination extremely difficult (Sznycer 1972, 1395). This 
difficulty is mitigated by the presence of recurring sequences, which 
enable restorations to be made in damaged or uncertain texts, and 
which supply contextual clues: 

m hb bit “beloved of Ba'alat" (23, 36; cp. 03, 08, 09, 10, 13, 24, 
25, 27, 28, 29); note that the numbers refer to my drawings, 
fig. 2-5 below; 

lb ‘it “for Ba‘alat’’ (03, 04, 06?, 28; cp. t1, 12); 

rb nsbn “chief of the prefects" (04, 22; cp. 23, 27); 

&bin mi “melting-furnace”’? (11, 13, 14, 23, 24, 27); 

mk. “mine, pit" (10, 12, 25, 28, 40); 

gn "garden" (24, 26, 32, 39, 40). 

There are also some unique idiomatic sequences which fit readily 
into their context and give partial verification to the interpretation: 

sd bt sth “a field requiring irrigation", alongside gn “garden” (24); 
S15 sbim “three handfuls”, alongside 7/7 "provisions" (39). 
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Nevertheless, the problems are immense, and they may be summa- 
rized as follows: 


Illegibility. Unreadable signs, because of scribal incompetence or subse- 
quent damage. 


Inconsistency. No fixed form for each sign; each writer seems to choose 
his own way of depicting the object represented; notice on the table 
(fig. 1) the variety of boomerangs for G, of doors for D, of snakes 
for N, of fishes for S, of bags for S. 


V'arzability. No set direction for the line of writing. In horizontal lines the 
regular Semitic right-to-left direction is found (11, 22), but the 
opposite direction occurs four times (03, 32, 34, 40). Most of the 
texts are in vertical columns, to be read from top to bottom, but in 
one case apparently from bottom to top (07); and there are cases of 
boustrophedon writing (o1, 26, 35, 38). The direction for reading the 
columns is not constant either, being sometimes left to right (o1, 16, 
38), and sometimes right to left (04, 13, 23, 24?, 27?, 28, 29, 35, 36, 
39); one example runs from the middle to the right, then back to the 
left, and finally to the rear (08). 


Ambiguity. No punctuation or vocalization. With no separation of words 
or phrases and no indication of the vowels within the words, 
ambiguity reigns supreme. Even when an inscription is as well 
preserved as 32=357, the number of words that can be construed in 
sequence along its 28 or 29 signs is staggering (see Colless 1988, 55 
for a variety of suggestions, only a few of which are accepted in the 
interpretation given below). 


THE PICTOGRAMS 


A.R. Millard (1986, 393) has estimated that at least “two thirds 
of the signs” in the infant alphabet of Sinai “are satisfactorily 
identified". In fact only one third of them are beyond controversy, 
namely BLMN'T. 

A brief account will be given of the others in the light of the 
present attempt at decipherment. 

Alep: Colless 1988, 33. 

B: Colless 1988, 33. 

G: the boomerang or throw-stick (gam/). Colless 1988, 33, 35. 
Found in ga “garden” (6 times; see below, the discussion of 24— 353), 
gb “reservoir”? (17 = 367), mg “out of" (39). sg "increase"? (04). 

D: door (dalt). Colless 1988, 35. Appears in dwt “sickness” (or), sd 
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“field” (24), Ad “jug” (32, 40), d “firestick” (20), rwd  Arwad" (22), 
TWdyt * Arwadite" (08). 

H: jubilating person (A//). Colless 1988, 35-36. Occurs frequently 
in m hb “beloved (see 03); as a pronoun suffix in m/kth “his work” (35); 
Lh “God” (30). 

W: hook (waw). Colless 1988, 36-37. Represented in wt “‘expedi- 
tion"? (23), dwt "sickness" (o1), rwd “Arwad” (22, cp. 08). 

Z: a pair of lines. Colless 1988, 37-38. Only found in g “this” (m.) 
and z7 “this” (f.) (see o3 and 08). 

H: divided rectangle, court? (hasir). Colless 1988, 38-41. In the 
words sh “pit” (13, 14), srh “excavated chamber" (29), b “brazier” 
(11), s% “channel” (24). 

H: hank of thread (fut). Colless 1988, 38-41. Occurs in Ars 
“pickax’’? (o1), 75; “provisions” (24, 39), abi “resting place" (16), 
brbb *Khirkhab" (26), Ah? (25). 

T: Colless 1988, 41-42. Always a rare letter, it occurs only once, in 
wt "expedition"? (see 23). Its form here is a cross joined to a circle, 
like the orb in the British regalia. Its form in the Phoenician alphabet 
is a cross within a circle, and this seems a natural development; the 
cross has come to be enclosed in the circle. The sign is ultimately 
traceable to the Egyptian hieroglyph zfr "good, beautiful" (F35), 
Semitic ¢#b “good”. On his table of Byblos syllabic characters, 
Mendenhall has no sign for ża, Z, or tu (Mendenhall 1985, 19, Table 3). 
The Byblos syllabary has no pictograph resembling the Phoenician T 
(a cross inside a circle), but it has a sign composed of a circle on a 
stem crossed by two lines (in one of its three examples), possibly an 
inversion of the nfr hieroglyph; Mendenhall assigns it the value ma’, 
but it might well be the missing /z, from fab “good” by the 
acrophonic principle, which was involved in the process of the 
creation of the Byblos syllabary out of Egyptian characters (for 
examples see Mendenhall 1985, 20, Table 4). If correct this would 
tend to support my identification of T in the proto-alphabet. 

Y: hand with forearm (yad). Colless 1988, 42. Two instances: as a 
pronoun suffix, ngy “my offering"? (03), rwdyt * Arwadite" (08). 

K: palm of a hand, often with wrist. Colless 1988, 43-44. Natural- 
istic representations (o1, 22, 25, for example) and stylized versions 
(16, 24, 29, for example). All types can be seen by following the 
word kr "furnace" from 34 (twice), through 38, to 37 and 28. 
Perhaps some of these are palm branches (Hbr. &ppab, pl. kappõt). 

L: shepherd's crook (/amd?). Colless 1988, 44. Mendenhall has 
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suggested that the sign is a simplification of the character for /a in 
the Byblos syllabary (Mendenhall 1985, 29). In my view this charac- 
ter corresponds to the Egyptian hieroglyph for sky (N2), and /ayd/ 
"night" would be the acrophonic agent producing /z. But is this 
really the origin of /amed? 

M: waves of water (mayim). Colless 1988, 44-45. 

N: snake (nahas). Colless 1988, 45. 

S: fish (samak?). Colless 1988, 45-47. The fish is S, not D (door). S 
and D occur together in or; other instances of S are in 16, 28, 32, 55, 
39 (twice). 

‘Ayin: eye (ayin). Colless 1988, 47. 

P: mouth? (pz?). Colless 1988, 47-48. Found here in p7 “has 
done" (35), srp “crucible”? (19). 

S: tied bag (saror). Colless 1988, 48-49. Examples: brs (see o1), srp 
(see 19), $ “wood” (15), sbtm “handfuls” (39), nsh (four times, see o4). 

Q: line wound on a stick (gaw). Colless 1988, 49-50. Instances: gl“ 
“carve” (or), qut “dirge”? (16), ngy? (o3), rq? (41), fqn? (36). 

R: head (ra). Colless 1988, 5o. 

$: sun with serpent? (fams?). Colless 1988, 50-51. This sign, 
whatever its origin, covers S, $, T: 

smë “sun” (24); Akd., Hbr., Phn., Arm. sms, Ugr. sps 
Sd "field" (24); Ugr., Phn., sd, Hbr. Sah 
s15 “three”; Ugr. 7//, Phn., Hbr. KK, Arm. Z/£ and s/s 


Other examples are: ;7 "lady" (07, 36), Ugr. 57, Arb. sittu; $t 
"pit" (09), Hbr. 577; Ans “gather” (24), Arm., Phn. kns, Hbr. Ans; ms 
(see 11); * “‘of’’? (see o8). 

T: mark (zaw). Colless 1988, 51-52. 

There is a strong suspicion that some of the pictograms also 


function as zdeogra;s (cp. Colless 1988, 65): 


B “house, temple" (06); cp. the Gezer Sherd (Colless 1988, 57, C.1); 
M “water” (32, 33); 

Ayin “spring, well" (o2, 32, 42); 

mr "beloved" (Egp. hoe-hieroglyph, U6) (found in 17, 31, 402). 


Can this writing system, with its complete lack of vowel signs, be 
called an alphabet? 

A. R. Millard (1986, 395) describes it thus: ““The script is not... an 
alphabet in the strictest sense of the term; it is a very economical 
syllabary". It is worth noting that its inventor seems to have chosen 
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mainly words having the vowel a in the first syllable (see the table of 
signs). Whether it is a kind of syllabary or not, it needs to be defined 
as a “consonantal script", because (like the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
"pseudo-alphabet") it has no vowels (unlike the Akkadian cuneiform 
syllabary). And because it is the prototype of all later alphabets, it 
can be called the proto-alphabet. 


THE PURPORTS 


What do these documents purport? What meaning did their 
ancient scribes intend to convey? There have been numerous 
attempts to read their messages (notably Butin 1932, Albright 1966, 
van den Branden 1979), but none have had the ring of truth. In the 
working out of my own system of decipherment and interpretation, 
careful note has been taken of the results obtained by these three 
scholars. My own findings will be presented here as concisely as 
possible, and the opinions of others will, for the most part, only 
be mentioned when they support the case being argued here. This 
rarely happens, because no one else has taken the metallurgical line 
of interpretation followed here. The discovery of metal-working 
equipment in connection with mines which have proto-alphabetic 
inscriptions (Beit-Arieh 1985) provides a new and significant clue, 
which was not available to Butin, Albright, and van den Branden. 

On the metallurgical interpretation, the following words for 
"furnace" emerge from the uninterrupted sequences of signs: 

7 (see notes on document 11); 
Rr (28, 34, 37, 38, 40?, 43°); 
Rkbsn (11, 13, 14, 23, 24, 27). 


Further, there are references to “work” miki (22) or miki (35); 
"apparatus" or “equipment”, wf (22, 32), rk (22), tgn (36), including 
the “crucible” srp (19); “repair”, sent (18); wood for fuel, ‘5 b/ (15) 
and 4 (20); and fire, 57 (28); "provisions", 7/7 (24, 39); the "store", 
‘St (39), Sm (21). 

The workers are “brothers”, $m (22), “sons of the furnace", bn kr 
(28, 37, 38), and “prisoners” son (08, 22). At least some of them came 
from the Phoenician state Arwad (08, 22). 

The officer in charge was the “prefect”, sb (23, 27), or the "chief 
of the prefects’’, rb nsbn (o4, 22). 

There are also excavational words denoting “mine, pit, cave": $% 


(o9), S$ (13, 14), mk (10, 12, 25, 28, 40), srh (29), bb? (25), gn? (34). 
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The word gn “garden” (24, 26, 32, 39, 40) offers a horticultural 
clue; its irrigational terms include 5%) "channel" (24), Ad “jug” (22, 
40), b **watet-bag" (22, 33). 

The deities invoked on the worksite were: 7 El (16, 31, 34, 40); /f 
Elat, meaning Athirat (41), or the Mother Goddess, 7 (o2, 32); b% 
Ba'alat (see 03, 04); ‘nt Tannit? (05, 06); st 'Anat (44); 67 Ba'al (17, 
32); Ptah or Khasis (depicted on 23); sms Shamash (24); rbb 
Khirkhab (26); 74 God (30). 


OI-— 376 


Location: Wadi Nasb, above Bir Nasb (the main water source of the 
area). 
Description: Inscription engraved on a rock wall. 
Photograph: Gerster 1961, fig. 6; Leibovitch 1961, 460; Albright 1966, 
fig. 11; Rainey 1975, pl. 11 (upside down). 
Drawing: Leibovitch 1961, 463, fig. 2; Gardiner 1962, 46, fig. 2; Cross 
1967, 16*, fig.2; Rainey 1975, 107, fig. 1; van den Branden 1979, 
230. 
Interpretation: Albright 1966, 28-29; Cross 1967, 16*-17*; Rainey 
1975, 106-111; van den Branden 1979, 230-232; Colless 1988, S.1; 
Dijkstra 1983, 36-37. 
(4 1) ql AG Drs dwt (2 1) 8° (1 T) eret 
The pickax (rs) has inscribed (g/°) the sickness (dwt) of ’Asa’. 
Blessing(s) (r&?). 
gl’: “carve”. Hbr. 1 Kings 6:29, 32, 35. 
hrs: Hbr. Paris, *pickax"? 2 Sam. 12:31. Akd. barasu, Hbr., Arm., 
hrs, “cut off, cut into"; cp. Hbr., Arm., Syr. drt, “cut into", Hbr. 
heret, "stylus". The term rr; here presumably refers to one of the 
four bronze tools used in the Sinai mines at that time, namely axes, 
adzes, knives, chisels, as evidenced by casting-moulds found in 
Mine L (Beit-Arieh 1985, 92-103). 
dwt: “illness”; Hbr., Arm. dwh, Arb. dwy, “be sick"; Ugr. dw, 
"sick"; cp. Lev. 12:2, dwth, “her indisposition" (qal infinitive with 
suffix). 
si n.m. Asa, “myrtle” (Akd. asu; Arb. as; Arm., Hbr., asal); cp. 
King Asa, 1 Kings 15:8-22. The name recurs as `s in texts 16 and 35 
below. 
br&t: "blessing(s)" ; Hbr. bérakah, Arb. barakat. So Rainey 1975, 
111. But brkż “pool” (Hbr. bérékah, Arb. birkat) is also possible in 
this context. 
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Other interpreters have read this text from right to left, but the 
shortness of the Pr&/ line seems to indicate that it is the end of a 
boustrophedon sequence of writing. 

This text records the illness (apparently terminal) of Asa; text 
357358 reports his death, apparently; text 16— 363 is his memorial. 
It also appears that Asa is the donor of the inscribed sphinx, 
03 = 345; possibly preceding the phrase “beloved of Ba‘alat” (mb 4f), 
and probably on the neck, there is an ox-head and a fish; hence Asa 
(`s). 

Other possible derivations for the name `s are: two Sumerian loan- 
words in Akkadian, asu “bear”? and as “healer”. If this Asa was in 
fact a physician, then his ability to write would be understandable, 
and his sickness ironic. 


| 02 — 377 
Location: Wadi Nasb, above Bir Nasb (the local well). 


Description: Text engraved on the same rock face as o1 = 376. 
Photograph: Gerster 1961, fig. 65; Leibovitch 1961, 460. 
Drawing: Leibovitch 1961, 463, fig. 1; Gardiner 1962, 45, fig. 1; van 
den Branden 1979, 235. 
Interpretation: Albright 1966, 29; van den Branden 1979, 233-234; 
Dijkstra 1985, 36. 

Water-spring of the Mother (Goddess). 

(n): “eye” pictograph functioning as ideogram for "spring"; 
Ugr. 7», Akd. nu, Hbr. ‘ayin, “eye, spring"; cp. in 322357. 

7: “Mother”; Hbr. em, Akd. ummu, Ugr. ‘um. Van den Branden 
finds the Egyptian hieroglyph (R8) for “deity” below the M, and if 
this is correct it supports my interpretation of 77 as “Mother 
Goddess”. (Van den Branden reads it all as “Atum, god"). 

It thus would appear that » `m [ēnu ummi?) was the name given 
to this well (Bir Nasb) by the Semites who took part in the Egyptian 
mining expeditions. This would be the spring mentioned in the 
phrase m ` `m (“water of the Spring of the Mother”) in the horizontal 
line of 322557. 


03 = 345 
Location: Hathor temple, Serabit el-Khadim (now British Museum 
41748). 
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Description: Female sphinx inscribed on both sides, on the upper 
surfaces of the pedestal, with Egyptian writing between the paws and 
on the right shoulder. 

Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. X; Davies 1987, 57-58, pl. 42-43; Grimme 
1923, pl. 4-5. 

Drawing: Gardiner 1916, 12, pl. 5; Butin 1928, 48; Butin 1932, 165; 
Leibovitch 1940, No. 1; Albright 1966, fig. 5; van den Branden 1979, 
184. 

Interpretation: Butin 1928, 65-66; Butin 1932, 164; Albright 1966, 16; 
van den Branden 1979, 184-186. 


(1) (Egp.) Sneferu(?) (2) wry bthr nbt mfk3t 


(1) Sneferu(?) (2) beloved of Hathor, mistress of tur- 
quoise. 
(4) ng I'l (3) m’bb (b) It] (5) 5 


(4) This (2) is my offering (nay) to (/) Ba'alat. (5) Asa, (3) beloved 
(m hb) of Ba'al[at]. 

Sneferu: A Pharaoh's “Horus name" appears between the paws. 
Petrie (1906, 129-131) argues that it is Sneferu (or Snofru), because it 
“seems only to contain the sign of the sickle, maat” (cp. his fig. 51, 
where this 3rd Dynasty king is depicted with his Horus-name), and 
Sneferu was venerated there in the time of Queen Hatshepsut and 
King Thutmose III (15th century B.C.E.). Gardiner (1916, 13) 
doubts this interpretation and regards the inscription as “‘quite 
illegible". 

mry bthr: The phrase “beloved of Hathor, lady of turquoise" 
occurs frequently in the Egyptian inscriptions from Sinai. It 1s here 
written above its West Semitic, proto-alphabetic counterpart, mp) 
b It, “beloved of Ba'alat", in which Ba'alat (“Mistress”) corresponds 
to “Hathor Mistress of turquoise". The recognition of this equiva- 
lence of Hathor and Ba'alat gave Gardiner (1916, 15) the clue to the 
decipherment of these inscriptions. 

m bb'I[t]: The final T is not obvious, but Butin (1932, 164) had 
“no doubt" that this was the sequence he had elsewhere (1932, 159- 
160) recognized as m hb b Jt, “beloved of Ba'alat". The verb is taken 
as the intensive passive participle (Hbr. 54 a/) of ‘bb, “to love". Here 
the final b of the verb has coalesced with the initial b of Ba'alat. The 
complete form, mhb bit, occurs in 23—351 and 36=374; the 
abbreviated form mhb/t (in which, Butin says, “The vowel of the 
weak aleph may have passed over to the vowelless prefix mem, and 
aleph not have been written") is found in 09-348, 10-379, 
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247353, 2§5=354, 29— 556, and possibly 13=361 (damaged and 
problematic). The phrase also appears in 28 — 352 4- 366, possibly in 
the complete form, or else with a single b; and in the lacunal line of 
277350. A feminine form, m hbt blt, emerges in my reading of 
o8 = 365. If all these readings are correct, then Albright’s interpreta- 
tion (“swear to give/bring a sacrifice") is an unnecessary hypothesis 
(Albright 1966, 16, cp. 41: m Ab 7t ot m bb b Tt). 

/b‘lt; This is simply the preposition /, “to, for", indicating the 
goddess Ba'alat as the recipient of the gift; cp. o4 and 06; also 24 and 
32. 

x "qy: The scribe's intention is not clear here. From left to right 
the signs seem to be N Z Q/W/R Y. If the third sign is R (a human 
head, but with too long a neck) then #gry could mean “my vow", but 
ndry would be expected (Ugr. ndr, Hbr. néder, “vow” ). However, if 
the Z (here standing in a unique upright position, and possibly the 
two strokes are to be combined with the preceding “N” and read as 
K, a hand) is understood as standing above the NQY, then it 
becomes the introductory g (“This is..."), as found in 24-2355, 
23 351, 14 360, 13 361. One possibility for zqy is “my offering" 
(Akd. gigu, “offering, libation"). But this group of “worn-out 
characters" (Butin 1932, 164) remains enigmatic. 

s: Asa (see o1— 376); inscribed above the dedication to Ba'alat; 
ox-head and fish (visible on Butin's photograph); presumably the 
name of the donor (cp. -y, “my” ). 


04 = 346 


Location: Hathor temple, at the doorway of the shrine of Sopdu, 
which was built by Queen Hatshepsut (Cairo Museum, 38268). 
Description: Cuboid female statuette, inscribed on top, front, and side. 
Photograph: Butin 1928, pl. VIII; Butin 1932, pl. XI-XII; Gerster 
1961, fig. 66; Gardiner 1916, pl. IV; Grimme 1923, pl. 6-10. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 165; Leibovitch 1940, No.2; Albright 1966, 
fig. 6; van den Branden 1979, 187; Gardiner 1916, pl. III. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 164-166; Albright 1966, 16-17; van den 
Branden 1979, 187-190. 

(1) z lsg mr t (2) 1 [sd]mt Ib 1t (3) 1 nmm rb nsbn 

(1) This (x) is for (/) increase (sg) of pasture (zr 7?) on (7) [the 

terraces] (/sd]mt). For (/) Ba'alat (b4). (3) By (7) courtesy (nz) 

of the chief (rb) of the prefects (nsbn). 
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sg: "growth, increase"? (inf. cstr. with /?); Arm. sg’, sgy; Bib. Arm. 
and Bib. Hbr. sg’; cp. Job 8:11. 

mrt: “pasture” (so Albright and van den Branden); Hbr. war id, 
Akd. meritu, OSArb. zr'1. See further van den Branden 1979, 190. 

[ 5d ]|mt: Others see the first letter as N, but the head of the snake 
seems to be the loop of a rather flat S; the D is more hypothetical 
than visible. Ugr. sdmt, Hbr. sédemort, "terraces". Or, “fields of Mot”, 
god of death and drought; Ugr., Phn. sd, Hbr. sadeh, "field". Perhaps 
the answer to the problem is somewhere in these words of Mot in 
the Ugr. Ba'al myth (6.2.19-20): mát in my ‘ars dbr, ysmt jd $bd mmt; “I 
came to the pleasant pasture land, the delightful fields of the shore of 
death (or: of Mot)"; cp. Gibson 1978, 76. Mot is speaking to the 
goddess ‘Anat, possibly the Ba'alat of this inscription; cp. b% in 
Ugaritica V No. 2, Obv. 6-7, a hymn to Ba'al and 'Anat (Gibson 1978, 
136). 

lnm: “by courtesy of”; or “in favour of" (Butin); “on behalf of 
Nu mu” (Albright). Ugr., Pho. nm, Hbr. n'am, “grace, kindness, 
loveliness”. 

rb nsbn: “chief of the prefects”; cp. Hbr. sarë hannissabim, “chiefs of 
the prefects’’, officers in charge of the foremen (1 Kings 9:23); cp. £r 
htbhym (Gen. 37:36) and rb tbhym (2 Kings 25:8) as “chief baker” in 
each case. For msbn Butin says "stone-setters", van den Branden 
"statuaires", and Albright “‘miner[s]” (zqbn[;]). The term rb nsbn 
also occurs in 22 — 349; cp. zb in 23— 351 and 27— 350. 

Pasture: for the goats eaten by the workers (Beit-Arieh 1985, 115, 
goat bones). 

Terraces(?): cp. Egp. b£yw mfk3t “the turquoise terraces", as a name 
for this region (cited by Sznycer 1972, 1386). 


05 — 347 


Location: Hathor temple (now Brussels). 
Description: Female sphinx head with a short inscription. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XIII; Grimme 1925, pl. 11. 
Drawing: Gardiner 1916, p. 12, pl.III; Butin 1932, 167; Leibovitch 
1940, No. 3; Albright 1966, fig. 6; van den Branden 1979, 191. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 166-167; Albright 1966, 17; Cross 1967, 
12*; van den Branden 1979, 19r. 

[?]zgz 

Gift (Or: Tannit). 
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Butin and Albright, following G. Ryckmans, Le Muséon (1927) 21, 
understand ‘vt as an otherwise unattested word for “gift” (root ntn, 
"give" ). If there is an M (a wavy line) among the scratches to the left 
of the initial T, then we have mini (Hbr. mattanah, cstr. mint; cp. 
Ugr., Hbr. ztn), "gift". Cross and van den Branden prefer “Tannit”, 
the name of a goddess (*tannintu, “dragon lady" ?, possibly an epithet 
of Athirat, or 'Anat). Tannit is attested in Carthage from the sth 
century B.C.E., and possibly in one of the Byblos syllabary inscrip- 
tions (Mendenhall 1985, 130, /a-tz-nu-ta, “from Tinut’’?). 

On the other hand, fwt could be an older form of the infinitive of 
nin (*tint, Hbr. zer). 

See further 06 = 347a. 


06 = 347a 


Location: Hathor temple (now Brussels). 
Description: Female sphinx head with a short inscription. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XIII; Grimme 1923, pl. 12. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 167; Leibovitch 1940, No.4; Albright 1966, 
fig. 6. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 166-167; Albright 1966, 17; van den 
Branden 1979, 191. 

[?]żz[?] MAH 

Gift(?) For Ba['alat] (Or: For the temple) 
The two characters on the left shoulder are the clearest: LB. This 
might be an abbreviation of *'Ba'alat" with the preposition “to, for”; 
or else the B is an ideogram for “house”, hence “temple”. If 
inscriptions o5 and o6 are meant to be saying the same thing (with 
LB worn away from the left shoulder, right side of picture, on 05), 
then the meaning “gift” for the first word is more likely than 
""Iannit". 


07 = 369 


Location: Hathor temple, in the sanctuary (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Cuboid statuette, with the figure of Hathor carved on the 
front; an Egyptian hieroglyphic inscription runs to the right and left 
of the figure, and a short proto-alphabetic text to the far right of the 
goddess. 

Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XXV. 
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Drawing: Butin 1932, 196; Leibovitch 1940, No. 27; Cerny 1955, 203. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 196; Butin 1936, 31, n.1; Albright 1966, 
30; Cerny 1955, 203. 

$t b'/t (read from bottom upwards) 

The lady Ba'alat (Or: the pit of Ba'alat) 

St: “lady”; Arb. sittu; Ugr. st, a title of ‘Anat (Gibson 1978, 159) 
and possibly also of 'Athirat (Gordon 1965, 495). The Egyptian text 
mentions “Hathor, lady of the turquoise", and is for “the chief of 
Madjoy, Nenkhemsen(?), true of voice (deceased)” (Cerny 1955, 
203). The third line is also read as Egyptian (though “The signs are 
crudely cut and almost illegible"): “he of the Tract of Pre". 
Albright (1966) and Butin (1936) accept the signs as Egyptian, 
but in fact the original drawing of Butin (1932) shows b, and he 
recognized the 'L as “tolerably certain”. Butin had hoped that this 
was “the much desired bilingual inscription". It at least seems to 
equate for us “the lady Ba'alat" with “Hathor the lady of the 
turquoise", and also “the lady Hathor” (537 bthr, Sinai inscriptions 51 
and 53; van den Branden 1979, 205). The sequences 57 and b 7/7 occur 
again in 36 — 374, and possibly also in 28 — 352. In 09 = 348, /7 would 
mean “pit, mine", and this is also a possible choice here. 


08 = 365 


Location: Camp-site of the Egyptian expeditions (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Sandstone slab inscribed on both sides. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XXII. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 191, 194; Leibovitch 1940, No. 22 and No. 23; 
Albright 1966, fig. 10; van den Branden 1979, 223. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 191-194; Albright 1966, 26-27; van den 
Branden 1979, 223-225; Colless 1988. 
(2) msknt (1) §(?) Sbn m bb(3)t blt (4) t rwdyt 
Dwelling-place (wiku?) of (/) the captives (bz), (which is) 
beloved (z hbt) of Ba'alat (bt). This (zt) is the Arwadite 
( rwdyt) (dwelling-place). 
For Albright this text concerns sacrifices; for van den Branden it is 
funerary; Butin sees it as an indicator of "dwelling-places" (sb), and 
this comes close to the interpretation proposed above. 
msknt: “dwelling-place”; Ugr. msknt, Hbr. mitkan, pl. miškānőt 
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(skn, "dwell"). The final T is unclear, but zz;&z is plain enough on 
the photograph and on the drawings of Butin and Leibovitch; its left 
arm seems to join the right arm of the adjacent T of 27r. 

f: “of” (?). This is a controversial point. The Akkadian determina- 
tive relative pronoun sa can express possessive relation between two 
substantives, and likewise Phoenician s§ (Segert 1976, 172); cp. 
Aramaic zy and dy (Segert 1986, 327-328). The Phoenician toponym 
Arwad in the present text would suggest that its language is a dialect 
of Pheonician, and that ¥ could therefore have a possessive (relative) 
function here: mskut * sbn means “the dwelling-place of the prisoners". 
For other possible examples, see 22 = 349, ni 4 rb nsbn, “the equipment 
of the chief of the prefects"; 32— 357, A ¥ gn, “the equipment of the 
garden"; 38— 582, bb f bn kr, “the gate of the sons of the furnace". 

fbn: “captives, prisoners"? (root: Ugr. sby, Arb. saba, Hbr. sb, 
Arm. jb; Ugr. sbyn, “our captive" (2.4.29-30); Hbr. pass. part. 
Jebuyim|n, “captives”? (Jastrow 1950, 1513); and note especially late 
Arm. séban, “captives”, Targum Onqelos, Deuteronomy 32:42 (Jastrow 
1950, 1513). See also 22= 349, srt sbn, “ten captives”. 

m hbt blt: “beloved of Ba'alat?, with the feminine form of the 
participle, as noted by Butin (1932, 192). The phrase refers to msknt 
(not fbn). See 3 = 345 for a discussion of m hb bit. 

zt: “this” (f), demonstrative pronoun and adjective, Hbr. 207, 
OSAtb. dt (Biella 1982, 99-101); Phn. z (m., f.); cp. b z7, “this skin- 
bag", 32= 357. 

rwdyt: * Arwadite", gentilic adjective (f.) of Arwad, the Phoenician 
city situated on the island Ruad, between Gebal (Byblos) and Ugarit; 
Hbr. arwad (Ezk. 27:8,11), ‘arwadi, "Arwadite" (Gen. 10:18, 
1 Chron. 1:16); cp. Phn. rwdt, Ugr. arwdn; cp. also nf rwd, “men of 
Arwad”’, in my reading of 22 = 349. Albright, van den Branden, and 
Butin read 7%ż here, as in 24— 353 and 39— 575. 


O9 — 348 


Location: Wadi Magharah, south of Serabit (now lost). 

Description: Inscription (on rock?) seen by E. H. Palmer in 1868-9. 
Photograph: Gardiner and Peet 1917, pl. LXX XIII (reproduction of a 
squeeze made by Palmer); Sass 1988, fig. 25-26. 

Drawing: Gardiner 1916, pl. III; Butin 1932, 167; Leibovitch 1940, 
No. 5; van den Branden 1979, 192. 

Interpretation: Gardiner 1916, 15; Butin 1932, 167; Albright 1966, 17- 
18; van den Branden 1979, 192-194. 
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St mbb lt 
Pit (57) beloved (bb) of Ba'alat (577). 
st: Butin and van den Branden see this as the name Shet (Seth, 
Gen. 4:25). Albright restores it as mt “lady”; Ugr. st “lady”? would 
be a better choice, as in 7= 369 above; but this is impossible here, 
since the participle wb is not feminine but masculine. The context 
demands the word 577 (m.), “pit”, used in Hebrew for pits under the 
temple of Jerusalem (Jastrow 1950, 1570). Presumably this term 
refers to one of the mines at Wadi Magharah. 
mbb It: for m bb b It, “beloved of Ba'alat", on which see 03 = 345 
above. 


10 = 379 


Location: Above the entrance to Mine G. 
Description: Brief inscription engraved on the rock surface. 
Photograph: Sass 1978, pl. 5o, 51; Puech 1986, pl. II. 
Drawing: Sass 1978, fig. 8 (incomplete); Puech 1986, fig. 7. 
Interpretation: Sass 1978, 183-187; Puech 1986, 194; Colless 1988, 9.3. 
mk mbb | 
Mine beloved of Ba alat. 


mk: "mine, sunken place" (zz&&, “sink down", Ugr., Hbr., Arm.). 
The term mk is attested in the Ugr. Ba'al myth: the throne on which 
the god Mot sits is a “pit” (wk ksu thth, 4.8.12-13; Gibson 1978, 66). 
The term mk is also found at Mine L (25 = 354) and possibly at Mine 
A (12) and Mine M (40). 

mbb It: for m bb b'It; see og above. Puech reads the whole text as: 

my mbb lt Who is beloved of Ba'alat? 


Sass likewise takes the second sign as Y (hand with forearm) rather 
than K (palm of hand; in this case with the fingers pointing 
horizontally). 


11 = 380 


Location: Mine G, above the entrance, a few metfes from 10= 379. 
Description: Inscription engraved on the rock surface. 

Photograph: Sass 1978, pl. 51, 52. 

Drawing: Sass 1978, fig. 10. 

Interpretation: Sass 1978, 185-186. 
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(1) b blt (2) &bsn my 
(1) Brazier ( 7) of Ba'alat (P 7r). 
(2) Melt-furnace (or: Furnace of Mš). 

b: “brazier”, Hbr. * ah, Jeremiah 36:22-23, ha ah; Egp. 7. 

b 7t: **Ba'alat". Sass sees this possibility, but he prefers to read the 
line in the opposite direction; he offers no translation for his 
reading : 

ENED tl?bjr t 


We might expect m hb blt, “beloved of Ba'alat", as on the adjacent 
text, but there is no clear MH on the photographs, to produce the 
mbb It of 16 2 379. 

kbsn ms: Sass finds QNMNM in this column. The first sign 
certainly resembles $ (Q for Albright and Sass), but it could also be 
K (hand with thumb at the top). The sequence Absums also occurs in 
13, 14, 23, 24. It seems reasonable to connect bsn with Hbr. &bsan 
(m.), "furnace, kiln”? (Gen. 19:28; Ex.9:8), given the presence of 
metallurgical equipment on the roof of Mine G (see Beit-Arieh 1985, 
114), near the inscriptions. The two terms ^ “brazier? and kbsn 
"furnace" fit this context admirably. The same applies to Mine L and 
its inscriptions 23 and 24. At Mine G and Mine L the remains of 
crucibles, bellows, clay mouthpieces of tuyéres, and casting moulds 
show that there were furnaces for melting bronze on these sites (Beit- 
Arieh 1985). The sequence ms might therefore be related to Hbr. mss, 
"melt". The enigmatic Phoenician word ms could be adduced here; 
in an inscription from Lapethos (Cyprus), 3rd century B.C.E., it 
occurs in the phrase “the effigy of the face of my father in bronze", 
mš pn by bnhst (Gibson 1982, 136-138). Does ms denote melting and 
moulding of metal? This is not obvious in other instances of Phn. ms 
(Gibson 1982, 20-22, two occurrences, one doubtful and one hypo- 
thetical; and in two Punic bilingual texts, m¥ is rendered sacrum 
"sacred object" and statua "statue", Gibson 136-137, cp. 154, 158; 
with the form ms cp. perhaps Hbr. ws “melt”, Psalm 58:8). In 
22 = 349, ms may be a proper name (rb nbn ms, “MS the chief of the 
prefects", possibly Moshe or Mash). Other possibilities for ms here 
are: Egp. ms, used in the Sinai monuments for “the members of the 
expedition" (Cerny 1955, 16-17); Akd. zassá or mali “leader”; Hbr. 
mas "forced labout(ers)". For ws = Hbr. ms (“forced labour" or 
"melt") cp. kns = Hbr. Ans “gather” (24— 353), Arm. kns. 
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12— 385 


Location: East of Mine A (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Small stone slab with faint inscription. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XXIV (upside down?). 
Drawing: Leibovitch 1940, No. 32 (upside down?). 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 199 (“One of the marks looks like ‘ayin’’); 
Albright 1966, 30 (“very dubious”). 
[wk blt] 
[Mine (mk) of Ba'alat]. 
My drawing shows, at the top of the slab, a wavy line (M) and a 
hand (K), to be read from right to left, mk. The vertical column 
shows a clear B and |, followed by indistinct LT. There is no space 
for MH, to make zb /t, as on 10 — 379. 
mk: “mine, pit"; see 10 — 379, and cp. 25 = 354. 
b It: “Ba alat”; see 3 = 345. 


13— 361 


Location: Near Mine N entrance (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscription engraved on rock face. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XIX. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 187; Leibovitch 1940, No. 18; Albright 1966, 
fig.8; van den Branden 1979, 217; Puech 1986, fig. 7. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 187-189; Albright 1966, 25; van den 
Branden 1979, 217-219; Puech 1986, 193. 
(1) x SB (&)bfn më (2) gt mbb[...] (3) [&]bin m[5] 
(1) This (3) is the pit (5) of the melt-furnace (kbsn mS) (2) which 
(zt?) is beloved (whb) [of Ba'alat]. (3) Furnace (Abin) of metal- 
melting (ms). 
This text is closely related to 14-360. Neither of them is clearly 
legible. 

Sh: "pit"; Hbr. and Arm. syh (Sb), “ditch, pit", root swh “sink 
down" (Jastrow, 1559); cp. mk “mine, pit", root mkk “sink down" 
(see 10 — 379). Butin and van den Branden read sb, Albright zb, Puech 
tt. For sb see further the section on H in Colless 1988, 40. 

kbsn ms: “metal-melting furnace"; see 11=380. In line 3 it is 
assumed that the sign K has been effaced; in line 1 the sound & may 
have been assimilated to the preceding 4, hence shbsn, or else the T to 
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the left of (and between) H and B is actually K (cp. the K of bsn in 
14 — 360). 

yt: This would be a feminine demonstrative or relative pronoun 
(cp. 08 = 365) with no feminine noun present; but the T may be K 
and belong to line r, as just stated. Given the irregularity of the lines 
in these texts (cp. 4, 8, 11, 16), perhaps read: 


x Sh z bin mr mbb[ it] 
This is the pit, this is the melt-furnace, beloved [of Ba‘alat]. 
mbb[ lt]: see 3 — 345. 


I4 — 360 


Location: Stone-enclosure on the ridge near Mine K (now Cairo 
Museum). 
Description: Inscription on a stone slab. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XIX. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 186; Leibovitch, 1940, No. 17; Albright 1966, 
fig. 9; van den Branden 1979, 216; Puech 1986, fig. 7. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 186-187; Albright 1966, 24-25; van den 
Branden 1979, 216-217; Puech 1986, 189, 193. 

x Sh ty kbsn ms 

This (z) is the pit (55) with (?) ( 7) the () melt-furnace (Abin mS). 

x: "this", demonstrative pronoun; see 03 = 345 and cp. 13 = 361. 

Sh: "pit"; see 13 = 361. 

z: “with”?, Phn. 7, Hbr. 27, Akd. tt, “together with, beside". 
Other possibilities are Hbr. 7 “sign, signal", meaning a beacon in this 
context; Hbr. @¢ (‘‘mattock, ploughshare"). Though all interpreters 
have read 7, bż also seems possible from the photograph: “This pit is 
the house of the melt-furnace". Albright accepts 7 as “with” here. 

xkbsnms: This sequence is read xt bin ms by Butin and van den 
Branden, or dt bin mt by Albright and Puech, not only here but also 
in 23=351 and 24= 353 (cp. also 13 = 361, Albright); my reading in 
all three cases is 2 Rbin mf (cp. x sh (Rk) bin mf in 13 = 361); in each 
case the sign is not a cross (T) but a hand (K); in this instance the 
arm on the right of the figure is not a continuation of the arm on the 
left, but an obtuse angle joined to the stem; they are not "arms" but 
"fingers", of a stylized hand (cp. K in 28=352, 29— 356, 37= 364, 
38 = 382, and possibly in 13 — 361). For Albright dt btn mt[m] means 
"the lady of the serpent (and) the lords" (cp. Puech); for van den 
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Branden zt bin ms means “this stele is an offering", and for Butin 
"this in the camp of Mš”. My reading of Abs “furnace” is supported 
by the most recently discovered inscription (see 11 = 380), found in a 
metallurgical context at Mine G (Beit-Arieh 1985, 113-114); it 
receives further support from inscriptions 23 = 351 and 24= 353, the 
first of which has a drawing of the god of craftsmanship beside the 
word &bsn, and both of which stood at the entrance to Mine L, where 
the remains of a smithy have been excavated (Beit-Arieh 1985, 92- 
113). 

ms: “metal-melting”? (see 13 = 361). 

[m bbb Ir]: “{beloved of Ba‘alat]’? would be expected, by analogy 
with 13=361, but there are no clear traces of writing on all the 
remaining space on the slab. 


15—571 
Location: On the same ridge as 14 — 360. 
Description: Four signs on a triangular rock fragment. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XXI. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 197; Leibovitch 1940, No. 29. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 197-198; Albright 1966, 30. 
sbl 
Dry (b) wood ( ) 

Albright, following Butin, sees “a drawing of a bird and two 
possible Proto-Sinaitic signs”; but the drawing of Leibovitch shows 
four signs, including the “bird” (which I take to be L). Butin reads it 
as a mixture of Egyptian and Semitic signs: W-B-Ba = Uba (the 
name of an Egp. official found in the Sinai monuments). In my view 
the signs represent an eye (^), a bag (S), a house (B), a crook (L). 

s: “wood”; Hbr. ês “tree, wood"; Phn. f “wood, timber"; Ugr. 
s "tree"; Akd. is(s)u “tree, wood". 

bl: “dry (wood)", Akd. bali “dry wood"; Hbr. bál (Isaiah 44:19, 
bil és; Targum bélé a “rotten pieces of wood", Jastrow 1950, 172). 
This stone would mark the place where firewood was available for 
the furnace mentioned in 14= 360. 


16= 363 


Location: Stone-enclosure just south of Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscription engraved on a stone slab. 
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Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. X X. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 190; Leibovitch 1940, No. 20; Albright 1966, 
fig.10; van den Branden 1979, 220. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 189-190; Albright 1966, 26; van den 
Branden 1979, 220-222; Colless 1988. 
(4) Ankn (3) nht s (2) tn qnt (1) 7 
This (2) grave (knkn) is the resting-place (wht) of Asa (`s). Give 
(tn) an elegy (gnt), God (7). 

knkn: "grave"; Ugr. knkny, “my grave"? (5.5.13, the grave of 
Ba'al; a hole, covered by rocks or a rock, which gives entry to the 
underworld; Gibson 1978, 72; cp. the damaged 19.147, where the 
same word is apparently used for Aqhat's burial place; Gibson 1978, 
119). Albright and van den Branden say the text begins at line 4 but 
they do not see the two hands (one large, one small, with three 
fingers each); Butin recognizes the hand but combines it with the 
first N to produce four fingers; he overlooks the second hand. 

x: "this"; demonstrative adjective (m.); see 03 = 345 and cp. s (f.) 
in 3277357. 

nht: "resting-place" ; Ugr. nht *resting-place" ; Phn. nht, Hbr. nabat 
"rest, peace". The meaning “‘resting-place for a dead person” does 
not seem to be attested; but cp. Phn. mskb nbty tomb of my repose" 
(Fuentes Estanol 1980, 178). It is also possible to understand xr’ as 
“he was taken away", Ugr. ft’ (G passive and Gt) used of the god 
Mot swallowing his victims (4.8.20, 6.2.23); cp. Colless 1988, 56. 

s: Asa; cp. s in 1— 376 and ‘s in 35— 358, presumably the same 
person in each case. In my previous interpretation (Colless 1988) the 
name Zia (zy ) was read, by taking the fish (S) as a ligature of Y and 
Ayin; but the general context favours the name Asa, and thus the S 
becomes the last letter of line 3, not line 4. Note also that all four 
drawings have an ox-head (‘Alep) as the first sign in line 3, but the 
snake (N) is clearly preferable. 

tn: "give" ; imperative, Hbr. tén, root ntn “give”; Ugr. ntn or yin; 
Cp. 16.1.13: yén gh, “he gave forth his voice", in lament for the dead, 
as here). 

qnt: “elegy, dirge”, Hbr. ginah. 

7: “O EI"; Hbr. Z, Ugr. 7/; cp. El mourning and lamenting over 
Ba'al (5.6.11-25; Gibson 1978, 73-74). Hence we may translate lines 2 
and 1: “Give forth a lament, O EI". 


This document would be the gravestone of Asa, whose sickness is 
recorded in o1 — 376 and whose death is announced in 55 — 558. 
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17— 367 


Location: Stone-enclosure south of Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Large slab with a small inscribed stela. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XVII. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 195; Leibovitch 1940, No. 25; Albright 1966, 
fig. 7; van den Branden 1979, 225. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 195-196; Albright 1966, 27; van den 
Branden 1979, 225. 
gb. .b1 
Reservoir .. of Ba'al. 

This text is damaged (by water’), but Albright (yhaub Z) and van den 
Branden (gdub 7) agree that the name of the god Ba'al is there (but 
not Ba'alat). 

gb: This seems preferable to gd (the deity Gad?). The stone slab 
could be a grave-marker, like 16— 363, inscribed simply with the 
name of the deceased. The name Ba'al, however, suggests rain and 
water; and this stone-enclosure may have been for storage of water, 
either as a reservoir or as a shelter for water-bags (cp. b ‘‘skin- 
bottle" and Ba'al in 32— 357, a text concerning irrigation). For gb cp. 
Hbr. *géb, Arm. gob, “pit”, late Akd. gubbu “cistern”; Jastrow (1950, 
203) has géb (or gébay) as “cavity for collecting water, pond, cistern”, 
from ghy "collect". I. B. Gottlieb, Text and Realia: G'bi ‘Stowage 
Tank’, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 109 (1977) 53-54, argues that 
gèbi is the correct Hbr. form, and that it means “a small water 
reservoir”. 


Between gb and b7 there is another character, apparently two lines, 
and thus possibly z (*reservoir, the one of Ba‘al’’); or an acute angle 
representing a hoe, Egp. mry "beloved" (U6) (“reservoir beloved of 
Baal”; cp. 5? mhb It “pit beloved of Ba'alat", 9 = 348). 


18 = 370 


Location: South of Mine L, right near the stone-enclosure of 17 367. 
Description: Stone fragment with brief inscription. 

Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XXIII. 

Drawing: Butin 1932, 197; Leibovitch 1940, No. 28. 

Interpretation: Butin 1932, 197; Albright 1966, 30. 


tknt 
Repair 
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The text can be read (with the most central sign considered as 
standing at the top rather than on the left side) as two crosses (T) 
with a hand (K) and a snake (N) between them. 

tent: presumably for zqnt; Hbr. tagqanah, "remedy, mending”; 
liqqen, "set right, mend, repair; prepare"; cp. Zikkên “set right, 
establish, prepare". Jastrow (1950, 16932) cites a relevant use of this 
term from the Talmud: broken vessels of glass and gold “can be 
mended (remolten)” (ys /hm tqnh). With this cp. the statement of Beit- 
Arieh (1985, 114) regarding the metalsmiths associated with Mine L 
and Mine G: his assumption is that they were employed in melting 
"the broken or damaged bronze mining tools and recasting them 
into new tools in the moulds”. Cp. also 36 — 374 and the term /qz. 
This stone would thus mark the collection point for damaged mining 
tools. 


19 = 372 


Location: Stone-enclosure just south of Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscribed stone. 

Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XXVI. 

Drawing: Butin 1932, 199; Leibovitch 1940, No. 30a. 

Interpretation: Butin 1932, 198; Albright 1966, 30. 


srp 
Crucible 
Neither drawing is satisfactory. Butin sees a possible D; Albright 
sees "possible workman's marks". The top mark is a tied bag (S) 
lying on its side; next comes R, very stylized, like Greek Rho (P) and 
similar to the example on the Beth Shemesh ostracon (Colless 1988, 
C.9); the third sign is a mouth (P). 

srp: toot srp, Hbr., Ugr., Arm., Akd. “smelt, refine". The word 
could be Hbr. sêrap (m.), “smelting, reduction, fusion” (Jastrow 
1950, 1281); or Hbr. sarép (m.), “smelter, smith" (Jastrow 1950, 
1300); or more probably sarapa', Arm. Targum Proverbs 17:3, 27:21, 
equivalent to Hbr. masrép "refining pot, crucible’. A clay crucible 
was found in the Serabit temple (Petrie 1906, pl. 161), and fragments 
of two types of clay copper-melting pots have come to light in Mine L 
(Beit-Arieh 1985, 111) and at Mine G (Beit-Arieh 1985, 114). 
Another piece of stone was found in the same enclosure (Butin 1932, 


198, and pl. XX VI); it seems to be inscribed with a G. 
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20= 362 


Location: Stone-enclosure above Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Small inscribed stone. 

Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XII. 

Drawing: Butin 1932, 190; Leibovitch 1940, No. 19; Albright 1966, 
fig. 7; van den Branden 1979, 219. 

Interpretation: Butin 1932, 189; Albright 1966, 25-26; van den Branden 
1979, 219; Colless 1988, S. 362. 


d 


Fire stick. 


There are two clearly engraved letters, an ox-head (‘Alep) and a door 
(D), as Butin and van den Branden acknowledge (Albright reads 7). 
Van den Branden finds a B below the D. 

d: Hbr. ‘dd “piece of wood": in a fire (Amos 4:11, “a brand 
plucked from the burning"); smoking (Isaiah 7:4, “smoking sticks"). 
Cp. 15 — 371, “dry wood". 


21 = 368 


Location: Stone enclosure near Mine L. 
Description: Small inscribed stela. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XXIV. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, p. 196; Leibovitch 1940, No. 26. 
No one has attempted an interpretation of this text; it is considered 
to be “almost completely defaced” (Albright 1966, 30), though it 
"shows the remains of letters at the top” (Butin 1932, 196); perhaps 
they were the only signs ever inscribed on the stela. 

‘SM 

Store 
This enclosure would seem to be the store or granary where 
provisions were kept; see further 39=375. The first letter on the 
right is undoubtedly 'Alep (ox-horns); the second sign is a fish with 
an erect fin (S); then comes a long wavy line (M): ‘sm "store" (Ugr. 
asm, Hbr. asam); but ‘st in 39— 375. 


22-349 


Location: Near the entrance to Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscribed stela on a rock panel. 
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Photograph: Butin 1928, pl.2; Butin 1932, pl. XIV; Gardiner 1916, 
pl. IV; Grimme 1923, pl. 19-20. 
Drawing: Gardiner 1916, pl. III; Butin 1932, 168; Leibovitch 1940, 
No. 6; Albright 1966, fig. 4; van den Branden 1979, 195. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 167-170; Albright 1966, 18-19; van den 
Branden 1979, 195-198. 
(1) nt (z?)§ (2) rb nsbn më (3) rk mil kt] (4) .. bn.. (s) Srt sbn 
(6) n§ "[rwd] (7) . 5s... 
(This is?) (2) the equipment ( 7/) of the chief (rb) of the prefects 
(nsbn) Mš (?) (ms). The apparatus (rA) for the work (ml RÀ ... 
brothers (75) ... ten (Srt) captives (Sbn), men (sf) of Arwad 
(rd) ... 
This text is badly damaged, and much of the lower half has to be 
read by intuition. It is unusual in having a series of horizontal lines; 
they are each to be read from right to left. 

v: "this", demonstrative pronoun or adjective (m.). Though 
following ‘nt the Z is higher in the line and may be the first word in 
the text (cp. v in 03 — 345). 

f: “of”; see 08 = 365. 

at: “equipment”; Akd. suu, “gear, equipment, furniture"; see 
further 32— 357. 

rb nsbn: “chief of the prefects"; see further 04 = 346. 

ms. The idea that this can mean “‘metal-melting” (in the sequence 
kbsn ms, *melting-furnace", in 11 = 380 and elsewhere) does not seem 
to work here. The syntactical relationship of ms to rb nsbn would 
have to be apposition, and ws would presumably be the name of the 
chief prefect. Possibly, however, ms is an asyntactical "heading", 
introducing the apparatus and personnel involved in the metallurgy 
undertaken at Mine L: “Metalworking”. 

rk: "apparatus"; root rk “prepare, arrange", Hbr., Phn., Ugr., 
Arm.; Hbr. zrek accessories", Exodus 40:4. 

ml kt: “work, service”; Hbr. zéla kah, Phn. miki, and miki (as in 
35 = 358). This reading is by no means certain. 

hn: “brothers”; Ugr. ah, Hbr. ah, "brother". Or possibly *'bra- 
ziers”; cp. 7 (Egp. 7, Hbr. ah) in 11= 380. 

nf. “men”, construct plural; Ugr. aim “men”; cp. Hbr. Gnasim, 
anst, “men”, and nāsīm, nése, “women”; Akd. nisi, Arb. nds, Phn. f 
“men”. 

rwd: * Arwad" ; cp. 08 = 365, where this Phoenician city appears. 
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As a guess, the 7th line could be read zs sr “men of Tyre” or nš sdn 
“men of Sidon". 

Srt: "ten"; Ugr. rz; Hbr. arab “group of ten"; Phn. ‘iv, ‘ir 
"ten". Cowley (1929, 206-207) reads ri “ten” here; Butin has ‘rz 
"tribe" (cp. Arb. ‘asirat); cp. Phn. ‘rt “fw “ten men" (Fuentes 
Estanol 1980, 74). 

Sbn: “captives”; see 08 = 365, where these Arwadite prisoners are 
mentioned. 


This text thus emerges as a notice regarding the metalworking 
equipment and personnel of one particular expedition to Sinai, in a 
year when the smiths were Phoenician prisoners. The following texts 
(23-27) perform a similar function for some other expeditions in 
which West Semitic metalworkers took part. It is strange that the 
regular phrase “beloved of Ba'alat" does not seem to occur here 
(though Cowley and Albright postulate a reference to Ba'alat in the 
last line). 


25 = 35I 


Location: Near the entrance to Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscribed stela on a rock panel, with a drawing of the 
god Ptah. 
Photograph: Gardiner 1916, pl. IV; Grimme 1923, pl.21-22; Butin 
1928, pl. III; Butin 1932, pl. XV; Puech 1986, pl. III. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 175; Leibovitch 1940, No.8; Albright 1966, 
fig. 5; van den Branden 1979, 200; Puech 1986, fig. 7. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 172-174; Albright 1966, 19-20; van den 
Branden 1979, 200-201; Puech 1986, 189, 192; Colless 1988, S. 351. 
(1) e &bfn mš nsb wt (2) m bb bit 
This (2) is the expedition (wf) prefect’s (sb) metal-melting (ws) 
furnace (Abin), beloved (m hb) of Ba'alat (b 7r). 

v: "this", demonstrative pronoun (m.); cp. 13 = 361 and 14= 360, 
where the sequence kbsn ms also occurs; in 24-553 and in the 
present instance all other interpretations have zt bsn mS (or dt btn mt); 
but the sign is not a simple cross (T); it is a hand with fingers; here 
the line extending from the frame of the drawing of Ptah is crossed 
by one of the fingers, hence the supposed T. The hand seems to be 
upside down in this case. 

kbsn mš: “melt-furnace’”’. Other possibilities for ms are: the name 
of the prefect (cp. 22= 349°); an Egyptian term for the expedition 
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(cp. 11=380, but see wi “the expedition", below); or “the forced 
labourers” (Hbr. mas); see further the notes on 11 = 380. 

nsb: “prefect”; cp. rb nsbn “chief of the prefects", in 04 = 346 and 
22 = 349. 

wt: “expedition”; Egp. wdw (wdy) in Sinai Egp. inscriptions 294 
and 302 (Cerny 1955). For Egp. d = Hbr. ż, cp. db? = tabba‘at, 
"signet ring”. It is tempting to try wf as Egp. wd “stela”, and to take 
nsb in its sense of “‘set up" (a monument), hence “Mš the one who set 
up the stela”. 

m hb bit: “beloved of Ba'alat" (here in its complete form; see 
03-345), referring to the furnace rather than the prefect; cp. 
2472355. 

There appears to be alphabetic writing inside the chapel of Ptah, 
above the god’s head: pth “Ptah”? and dss “Khasis”, the Egp. and 
Ugr. names of the craftsman god of Memphis (4.1.25, bd bss msbtm, 
"the tongs were in the hands of Khasis"; he is described in 17.5.20- 
21 as b 7 b&pt, “the lord of Memphis"; see Gibson 1978, 55 and 107). 
The best photograph for observing these details is Butin 1928, pl. III. 


24= 553 


Location: Near the entrance to Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscribed stela on a rock panel. 
Photograph: Gardiner 1916, pl. V; Butin 1928, pl. IV; Butin 1932, 
pl. XVI; Puech 1986, pl. III; Grimme 1923, pl. 14-15. 
Drawing: Gardiner 1916, pl. III; Butin 1932, 177; Leibovitch 1940, 
No. 10; Albright 1966, fig.5; van den Branden 1979, 206; Puech 
1986, fig. 7. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 176-180; Albright 1966, 21-22; van den 
Branden 1979, 206-208; Puech 1986, 192-193; Colless 1988, S. 353. 

(1) e &bifn my mbb lt 

This (x) is the metal-melting (ws) furnace (Abin) beloved (zb) of 

Ba alat. 

(3) x gn Sms (S)d bt slh Leni. 

This (x) is the garden (gn) of Shamash (45$), an irrigation (bt s/h) 

field (sd), for (/) gathering (kns) (provisions). 

(2) bgn z &nf rbi 

In (b) this (2) garden (gn) gather (Ans) provisions ( 777). 

v: "this", demonstrative pronoun (m.); cp. 23— 351, where the 

sequence Rbsn ms also occurs. 
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kbsn ms: 'melt-furnace" ; cp. 23 = 351, and see further the notes on 


II — 380. 
mhb lt: “beloved of Ba'alat", in its most abbreviated form; see 
03 = 345. 


gn: "garden"; Ugr. gn, Hbr. gan; cp. 32=357 (nt f gn “the 
equipment of the garden") and 39 = 375 (mst gn garden pickings”); 
see also 26= 355. 

Sms; “sun” or “Shamash” (the sun-god); Phn. sms, Hbr. semes, 
Ugr. sos, Akd. samsu or Šamaš. Gardiner's drawing (1916, pl. III) 
shows an insect at the top of the middle column, above the word gn; 
it is presumably a scarab, the sacred dung beetle which (as Khepri) 
pushes the sun disk above the horizon each day; this could function 
here as a symbol of Shamash; cp. also the winged sun-disk on 
26— 355. 

jd bt sth: “ a field requiring irrigation"; Hbr. sdh byt hsth “a field 
requiring irrigation", an expression found in the Mishnah (Jastrow 
1950, 1580b); opposite of b¢ b or sdb byt hb] (Jastrow 1822), ‘“‘rain- 
watered field”. 

jd: “field”; Ugr., Phn. sd; Hbr. faday and sadeh. 

bt: literally house"; Ugr., Phn. “house”; Akd. £t»; Hbr. bayi, 
bét. 

sth: “water channel, irrigation ditch”; Hbr. selah, root 5/5 “send” 
(Hbr., Ugr., Arm.). 

l: “for”; preposition, “to, for, from”; Ugr., Phn., Hbr., Arm.; cp. 
03, 04, 06, 32, for possible examples of all three meanings. 

kns: “gather, collect"; Phn., Arm. kns, Hbr. kns. In col. 2 &ns is 
imperative mood, and infinitive in col. 3. 

b: “in, from"; Phn., Ugr., Hbr., Arm.; cp. 32= 357. The B stands 
on the left of the scarab, in my view, but it is not certain. 

Thi: “provisions, rations"; Hbr. aruhah, 2 Kings 25:30, Proverbs 
15:17; cp. Akd. arabu, “devour, consume". See further 39= 375, 
which defines the daily rations ( 7/7) of the workers; and 21 = 368 as 
the stela marking the store where the provisions were kept. 


25 = 354 


Location: Near the entrance to Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscribed stela on the same rock panel as 23=351 and 
24 = 353. Some pieces of the stela have been lost. 

Photograph: Gardiner 1916, pl. V; Butin 1928, pl. V (incomplete); 
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Butin 1932, pl. XVII (incomplete); Grimme 1923, pl. 16 (incom- 
plete). 
Drawing: Gardiner 1916, pl.III; Butin 1932, 180; Albright 1966, 
fig. 8; van den Branden 1979, 209. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 180; Albright 1966, 22; van den Branden 
1979, 209; Colless 1988, S. 354. 
(1) mk mbb It (2) bh (2) 
Mine (wk) beloved (mhb) of Ba'alat (b 77). 
Cavern? (or: Thornbush?). 
mk: “mine, pit”; root wkk “sink down"; see 10— 379. 
mbb It: see 3 — 345. 
hh: The signs on the left side look like two hanks, or perhaps three 
hanks, or two hanks (H) and a hook (W). Some possibilities in this 
context are: Ugr. Db, as in 4.8.12-14, referring to the god Mot, mk 
ksu thth, bb ‘ars nhlth, “a pit(?) is the throne on which he sits, a 
cavern(?) is the land of his heritage"; note the presence of the two 
words ff and wk, as proposed for this inscription; cp. 1 Samuel 13:6, 
where people hide in /4wabíz, perhaps “holes” or “hollows”? or 
“crevices” (Arb. fawh “hole in a wall"); Akd. babi means “slag”, 
appropriate for this metallurgical setting; Hbr. and Arm. boh (Akd. 
habhu, babinu), “thorn bush" has the very tenuous support of the 
thorn bush (a descendant?) that was growing beside this stela when it 
was discovered (Butin 1928, pl.I); perhaps Thornbush was the 
identifying name of Mine L; if so the text could be rendered thus: 


*"l'hornbush", a mine beloved of Ba alat. 


However, there seems to be more writing on the left side of the stela. 


26— 355 


Location: Near the entrance to Mine L (now lost). 
Description: Fragment of a stela (upper left side). 
Photograph: Gardiner 1916, pl. V; Grimme 1923, pl. 17. 
Drawing: Gardiner 1916, pl. III; Butin 1932, 180; Leibovitch 1940, 
No. 12. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 181; Albright 1966, 29. 
Butin recognizes G and H (twice); Albright makes no attempt to 
explain it. However, if the text is taken as complete it can be read 
thus, boustrophedon: 

gn brbb 

Garden of Khirkhab 
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gn: “garden”; cp. 24= 353. 

brbb: Hrhb (vowels not known); this god occurs in Ugaritic myth 
(24:14) as rbb mik gz, “Khirkhab, king of summer (or: of summer 
fruit)"; he would be a suitable guardian for a vegetable garden. 
The symbol at the top seems to be half of a winged sun-disk. On 
Gardiner’s drawing, this fragment 1s shown joined to the right side 
of 25 — 354. It is possibly one of the missing pieces of 27— 550. 


27= 350 


Location: Near the entrance to Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscribed stela, broken in pieces. 
Photograph: Gardiner 1916, pl. V; Butin 1928, pl.II; Butin 1932, 
pl. XIV; Grimme 1923, pl. 17. 
Drawing: Gardiner 1916, pl. III; Butin 1932, 171; Leibovitch 1940, 
No. 7; Albright 1966, fig. 5; van den Branden 1979, 198. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 170-172; Albright 1966, 19; van den 
Branden 1979, 198-199. 
This text is badly damaged, but one hypothesis would be: it is joined 
to 26— 555, and together they make up a stela like 24= 353, but 
referring to a different expedition; in this case the garden is under 
the aegis of Khirkhab, not Shamash, though in both cases the 
furnace is guarded by Ba'alat, but here it belongs to the prefect (5b), 
as in 23 — 551. The seated figure (27 = 350, upper left of Butin's 1932 
photograph) would be Khirkhab, enthroned beneath the sun-disk of 
26 — 355. 

(1) n &b[ sn] bt $ nsb (2) [m] bb [bit] 

I (7) am the furnace (kbsn) of the house (bf) of (5) the prefect 

(nsb), beloved (zz hb) of Ba'alat. 

n: I; cp. Ak srh, “I am an excavation-chamber ..." in 
209—356; Ugr. an or ank; Hbr. dmi or 'anoki, Phn. ‘nk or "y; 
Akd. andku. However, the word might be 7/ “equipment”, as in 
22 = 349. 

&bin: “furnace”, cp. 11 = 380, but conjectural here. 

bt: "house"; cp. 24=353. 

f; “of”; once again this pronoun or particle has to be 
invoked; see 08 = 365. 

nsh: “prefect”? ; see notes on rb nbn, 04 = 346. 

m bb blt: see 03 345. As in 23 and 24, “beloved of Ba'alat" 
would refer to the furnace; the phrase normally refers to things, 
but possibly to a person in 03 = 345. 
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28 = 352+ 366 


Location: 352 near the entrance to Mine L, 366 right at the entrance 
(both now Cairo Museum). 

Description: Inscribed stela on rock panel, and fragment (366). 
Photograph: Gardiner 1916, pl. V; Butin 1928, pl. II; Butin 1932, 
pl. XV; Grimme 1923, pl.18. For fragment 366 see Butin 1932, 
pl. XXIII; Sass 1988, fig. 108. 

Drawing: (352) Gardiner 1916, pl. III; Butin 1932, 173; Albright 
1966, fig.5; van den Branden 1979, 203. (366) Butin 1932, 194. 
Leibovitch 1940, No.9 (352) and No. 24 (366). 

Interpretation: Butin 1932, 174-176 (352), 195 (366); Albright 1966, 
20-21; van den Branden 1979, 203-205; Colless 1988, S. 352; Sass 
1988, 22-23. 

The interpretation to be followed here is that this stela refers to the 
fire of the metalsmiths, an idea not pursued in any previous attempts 
at understanding it. 

(1) St bn kr n(?)sk [nbst] (2) ms Y. lst ib'lt (3) m[&] m bb lt 
Fire ( st) of the sons (bn) of the furnace (kr), coppersmiths (ask 
nbst ). 
Metal-melting (73), an offering (/^ to the lady (IA), to Ba'alat 
(Jb I1). 
Mine (wk) beloved (zz hb) of Ba'alat (b 77). 
This would be the stela of yet another expedition, devoting the mine 
and the metallurgy to the goddess. 

‘St: “fire”; Ugr. ait, Akd. z5274, Hbr. @ The T is not certain. 

bn: “sons”, construct plural, Phn. bn, Hbr. béné; cp. Ugr. bn "son". 

kr: "(small) furnace"; Hbr. kär; Akd. käru and ķīru, Sumerian 
loan-word; the term ba kr (“sons of the furnace", presumably 
meaning metalworkers) also occurs in 57 — 364 and 38 = 382. 

[nsk nb$t ]: “coppersmiths” (*pourers of copper"); root ask (Hbr., 
Ugr., Phn., Arm., “pour”, liquids or molten metal); cp. Ugr. ansk 
“smiths”, zs& ksp "silversmiths", and similar usages (Gordon 1965, 
444, No. 1662). It is possible that the term z557 is found in the lower 
right-hand corner of the stela; Phn. biz, "copper, bronze"; Hbr. 
néhusah and néboset; Arb. nubas, copper". 

ms: “metal-melting’? See 11= 380. Or Phn. ms or ms 
(Gibson 1982, 136-138). 
j^ “offering, gift"? Ugr. Z° offering"? (Gordon 1965, No. 2715); 
Phn. $, “offering of perfume"? (one Neo-Punic example, Fuentes 


"gift"? 
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Estafiol 1980, 241); cp. van den Branden 1979, 203-205, ms Y^ “an 
offering of aromatics”; OSA rb. myt “incense offering" (Biella 1982, 
548). 

l: “to, for’; cp. 03 = 345. 

St: “the lady”; see 07= 369. Possibly s¢ means “pit” here (as in 
o9 = 348): “an offering for the pit, to Ba‘alat’’. 

lb 'It: “to Ba'alat"; see 03 = 345. 

mk: “mine”; see 10— 379 and 25; 354. The K is not as clear as 
the M, but it seems to be similar to the two examples in the first 
column; apparently it has only three fingers, but there may be a 
fourth finger on the right side, like the K on 22 — 349. 

m bb It: “beloved of Ba'alat"; see 03 = 345. The top left corner of 
the B is on the fragment (366) and the remainder of the letter is on 
the lower slab (352). 


29 = 356 


Location: Near Mine L (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Small inscribed stela. 
Photograph: Butin 1928, pl. VI; Butin 1932, pl. XVIII. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 181; Leibovitch 1940, No. 13; Albright 1966, 
fig. 8; van den Branden 1979, 210. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 181-182; Albright 1966, 22-23; van den 
Branden 1979, 210-211; Colless 1988, S. 356. 
(1) nk srh (2) mbb It 
I (nk) am an excavation-chamber (srh) beloved (mhb) of Ba'alat 
(b Jt). 
Apparently this notice stood at the entrance to Mine L (Albright, 
van den Branden); it refers, then, to the excavation of that mine. 
nk: CI"; cp. nT’ in 277350. Or is it nk “tin, lead" here? Hbr. 
‘anak “plumbline” (Amos 7:7-8); Akd. anaku “tin” (and probably 
also “‘lead’’); Sanskrit naga “tin, lead". 
srh: *excavation-chamber, rock-cut gallery"; Hbr. sariah (m.), pl. 
séribim (Judges 9:46-49; 1 Samuel 13:6); Nabatean sryh° “rock-cut 
burial-chamber"'; Arb. darib “grave”; see further Ussishkin 1969, 19-21. 
mhb It: “beloved of Ba‘alat’’; see 03 = 345. 


30 = 384 


Location: Above the entrance to Mine L. 
Description: Graffito, scratched on the rock. 
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Drawing: Butin 1932, 200; Leibovitch 1940, No. 33. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 200. 
Lb God 
Th: “god”; Ugr. `ih (?); Hbr. V/oab; Arm. lab, laba. 


31— 378 


Location: Found inside Mine L. 
Description: Small inscribed slab of sandstone. 
Photograph: Beit Arieh 1978, pl. 48. 
Drawing: Beit Arieh 1978, 178. 
Interpretation: Beit Arieh 1978, 178. 
Z 
God (El) 
This plaque was found “‘in a pile of rock debris in the eastern section 
of the southern hall of the mine" (Beit Arieh). Perhaps this gallery 
was under the aegis of El (cp. 34= 373?). 

4: "II" or “EI”; cp. 16= 363 and 34= 373. 

On the left side of the plaque there seems to be an Egyptian hoe 
sign (U6), Egp. mry “beloved”? (cp. 17= 367); the text might then be 
rendered “beloved of EI", possibly referring to the gallery in which 
it was found. But the marks may be simply cracks or scratches. 


pA) 


Location: On the wall inside Mine L. 

Description: Two-line inscription on the rock face. 

Photograph: Butin 1928, pl. VII-VIII; Butin 1932, pl. XXVII; Butin 
1936, pl. 16; Rainey 1975, pl. 11-12; Beit Arieh 1978, pl. 48-49. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 185; Leibovitch 1940, No. 14; Albright 1966, 
fig.4; Rainey 1975, fig.2; van den Branden 1979, 211; Beit Arieh 
1978, fig. 6 (the most reliable). 

Interpretation: Butin 1932, 182-184 (cp. 1928, 39-42); Albright 1966, 
23-24 (cp. 1948, 19-22); Rainey 1975, 111-115; van den Branden 
1979, 211-213; Beit Arieh 1978, 179-182; Colless 1988, S.357; 
Dijkstra 1983, 33-35; Shea 1988. Many and varied are the suggested 
interpretations of this text; the one offered here follows a horticultural 
line, whereby gn is understood as referring to the garden of 24— 353, 
26= 355, and 39 = 375. 


38 B.E. COLLESS 


(1) mifgns&ml bytbml& (2) dm mr rb I? 

at Son se md bt b mikd m mir b) 
The vessels ( 77) of (4) the garden (gr). Pour (sk) water (m) from (A) 
this (z+) bag (D), while (b) filling (7/7) the pitcher (Ad) with water (zz) 
of the spring ( ) of the Mother ( 7) and/or outpouring (77) of Ba'al 
(b 1). 

‘nt: “equipment, vessels"; cp. 22 = 349 above, and Butin 1928, 50. 
The whole sequence “tsguskm could be construed as » f gn (n)skm, 
“the vessels of the garden of the metalsmiths" (see the note on ze in 
28— 352 above); cp. an analogous phrase in the Tell-Fekherye 
bilingual inscription: 

Akd. unite $a bit adad “the vessels of the house of Adad” 

Arm. m ny y bt hdd “the vessels of the house of Hadad” 
See further Muraoka 1984, 80, 82, 101-103 (discussion of zy and sa). 
f: “of”; see the preceding note and the note on Sa in 08 = 365. 

gn: “garden”; see 247 353. 

sk: “pour”; imperative mood (singular, or plural); root msk 
“pour” (liquids or molten metals). 

m: “water”, ideogram or word: Akd. ma, Arb. ma’; Ugr. my, mym; 
Hbr. mayim. 

/: “from”? "for"? "into"? see 24 = 353. 

b: “skin-bag”’, **water-bottle"; cp. ? m in 33 = 359; Hbr. * ob, pl. 
@bot (Job 32:19, only); the plural form suggests that this word would 
be feminine, but it is qualified by Adsym (m. pl), “new wineskins”’; 
the Septuagint has phaseter khalkeos, “bellows of a smith", implying 
Hbr. Aršym, “smiths”, and this is preceded by a reference to wineskins; 
this leaves 207 free to be accepted as feminine, and it coincides with 
the two uses for skin-bags at the Serabit worksite, namely for liquids 
(as here and in 33 = 359), and for air, on foot-bellows (cp. Beit-Arieh 
1978, 175; 1985, 106). 

zt: "this" (£); Hbr. z 7, see Muraoka 1984, 84, 93; cp. 08— 365. 
This word has been added in small letters to the right of 6, and it 
serves to show its gender and to differentiate it from “father” (Hbr. 
ab) and “fruit” (Hbr. eb). 

b: “in”, “while” (with infinitive); cp. Hbr. and Ugr. usage. 

ml: infinitive construct; Hbr. m/° Piel, Arm. miy Pa'el, “All, draw 
water", followed by two objects, kd m; cp. 1 Kings 18:34: m/w rb‘ 
&dym mym, “Pill four pitchers with water". (Note the same sequence 
rb’ below). 
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kd: “jug, pitcher’; Hbr., Arm. kad; cp. the previous note; see also 
40 = 383, kd gn "garden jug”; in Mine L “the body sherd of a large 
pilgrim flask or jar” has been discovered (Beit-Arieh 1985, 111). The 
D here is unusual; see the notes on D and Sin Colless 1988, 35, 51. 

(ayin): ideogram for “eye” or "spring, well". See also 43 = 387. 

m: “mother”, here referring to the Mother Goddess; see 2 = 377, 
“Spring of the Mother", now known as Bir Nasb. 

rr: “outpouring, discharge" ?; cp. Koehler and Baumgartner 1958, 
890, Hbr. and Arm. rir “spittle”, root ryr "secrete, discharge"; 
originally *r'r, as here? This is an unlikely direction of change, and 
other possibilities are considered below. 

b T: *Ba'al", the rain god; the final L is not clear but this reading 
seems possible; cp. 17 — 367, which may refer to a reservoir in which 
rain water provided by Ba'al was stored. Other apparent possibilities 
in the sequence (7z)r rb' are ‘rb’ "four", mr “drop(s)” (Hbr. mar, in 
mr maly, “a drop from a bucket", Isaiah 40:15), a reference to drip- 
feed irrigation? rb "shower", Ugr. rb or rbb; cp. tly bt rb “Dewy the 
shower-daughter", one of Ba'al's daughters. Hence perhaps: R 
(dittographic error) ' (“or”) rb ("showers") (5) 7 (“of Ba'al”). 


329.77 999 


Location: Precise provenance unknown (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscribed piece of stone. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XVIII. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 186; Leibovitch 1940, No. 16; Albright 1966, 
fig. 7; van den Branden 1979, 215. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 185-186; Albright 1966, 24; van den 
Branden 1979, 215. 

b m 

Water (m) bag ( 7). 

b: “bag, skin bottle"; Hbr. gb, “waterskin” or “wineskin”; bag 
made from a goat skin turned inside out, with the hair inside; cp. b 
xt, “this skin bag", in 352—357. 

m: “water”, ideogram or word, also appearing twice in 32 — 357. 
Presumably this was a sign indicating where a bottle of water was 


kept. 
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24-7943 


Location: In Mine M, in the cave behind and communicating with 
Mine L. 
Description: Inscription on a flat projection of the cave wall (now 
Cairo Museum). 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XVI. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 199; Leibovitch 1940, No. 51. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 198-199; Albright 1966, 30 (“Not an 
inscription"). 
KR KR 
Furnace Furnace 
x ‘on | 
This (z) is the cavern (ga) of El ( 7) 
kr: This appears to be inscribed twice in large letters; the K of the 
upper text is a more stylized hand than the lower one. The word &r 
could mean “young ram” (Akd. kirru, Hbr. kar), but a better choice 
is “furnace” (Akd. &zru and kiru, Hbr. kar); cp. bn kr in 28 above. 
v: "this" (m.); cp. 03— 345, where a presumed Z is in the same 
unusual vertical stance as this one. 
4: “God, El”; cp. 31= 378 and 08 = 365. 
gn: an incomplete eye ()), cp. the incomplete ox-head (^); a 
boomerang (G); and a snake (with horns?); hence ‘gn; Hbr., Arm. gr 
“seclude, shut up”; Targum Isaiah 24:22, agra” "prison". The metal 
workers were in fact prisoners; cp. Sbn in 08— 365 and 22-349. 
Therefore perhaps translate: “This is the dungeon of EI". Or else 
“the spring ( ayn) of the garden of EI"; cp. 'ayzz as “well” in oz, 32, 
and 42. 


3559359 


Location: Inside Mine M. 
Description: Inscription on the interior wall of the mine. 
Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XXVII; Rainey 1975, pl. 12. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 185; Leibovitch 1940, No. 358; Albright 1966, 
fig. 9; Rainey 1975, pl. 12; van den Branden 1979, 214. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 184-185; Albright 1966, 24; Rainey 1975, 
114-115; van den Branden 1979, 214-215; Colless 1988, S. 358; 
Dijkstra 1983, 35-36. 

sb mlkth 

Asa (`s) has done (p7) his work (m/kth) 
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s: the person mentioned in o1 = 376 and 16= 363; cp. perhaps also 
03 = 345. Asa was recorded as being sick at Bir Nasb (o1), as making 
an offering to Ba'alat (o3), as being buried in a grave near Mine L 
(16); and this is the poignant record of his death (35). 

pi: “has done”; Phn., Hbr., Arm., p7 “make, do"; Arb. f 7; Ugr. 
b'l 

mikth: “his work"; Phn. miki and mikt (Fuentes Estañol 157, 
159), Hbr. éla kah, “work, service”; cp. 22= 349. The T has been 
overlooked by other interpreters. For -h “his” cp. Ugr. -/[-5u| “his” 
(Segert 1984, 47), Phn. -A/zhu/(?) genitive, *-ahw accusative (if the 
language of the present text is Phoenician, then this is the expected 
suffix) (Segert 1976, 97). 


36 — 374 


Location: Among debris in Mine M (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Small inscribed stone. 
Photograph: Butin 1936, pl. 9, fig. 19; Leibovitch 1940, pl. 14, No. 38. 
Drawing: Butin 1936, 33; Leibovitch 1940, 103, fig.12; Albright 
1966, fig. 8; van den Branden 1979, 226. 
Interpretation: Butin 1936, 39-40; Albright 1966, 27-28; van den 
Branden 1979, 226-227. 
(1) tgn x (2) n bb bt (3) Ha) ] 
This (x) apparatus (/47) is beloved (zz 5b) of Ba'alat (bt), the 
Lady ()[ | 
v: “this” (m.); cp., for example, 03, 04, 14. 
St: “lady”; see 07 = 369. 
m hb bit: “beloved of Ba'alat"; here in its complete form; see 
03 = 345. 
tqn: "apparatus" (2); Hbr., Arm., Akd. root /gz, G “be in order", 
D “set in order"; Ziggin, "preparation; amendment; arrangement; 
equipment; adornment” (Jastrow 1950, 1666); cp. żknt (= tqnt) 
“repair” in 18— 370. 
There are marks on the right-hand side which possibly say Athr 
(Hathor?). 


377 364 


Location: Found in a dump in front of Mine M (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscribed fragment of stone. 
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Photograph: Butin 1932, pl. XXI. 
Drawing: Butin 1932, 191; Leibovitch 1940, No. 21; Albright 1966, 
fig. 10; van den Branden 1979, 222. 
Interpretation: Butin 1932, 191; Albright 1966, 26; van den Branden 
1979, 222; Colless 1988, S. 364. 

bn kr 


Sons of the furnace 


bn kr: “sons of the furnace" (metalworkers); cp. 28— 552 and 
38 = 382. 


38 = 382 


Location: Not known. 

Description: Inscribed stone fragment. 

Photograph: Leibovitch 1940, pl. XVIII. 

Drawing: Leibovitch 1940, No. 49. 

No previous attempt has been made at interpretation. The writing 
is not absolutely clear, but the following reading seems possible 
(boustrophedon, from top left to top right). 


x bb $ bn kr 

This (z) is the bb of (f) the sons (bm) of the furnace (kr). 
gz: “this” (m.); cp. 36= 374. 
f: “of”; see 08 = 365. 

bn kr: “sons of the furnace"; see 37 = 364. 

bb: “gate, door" is an obvious possibility, Akd. babu; this can 
mean a ventilation shaft (von Soden, 95b, bab zigi, lit. “gate of 
breath") as found in these mines. If the piece of stone is the object 
(bb) itself, then perhaps Akd. bub could be invoked (von Soden, 
155a, “ein Ofenteil?", “part of an oven?". Or perhaps late Hbr. and 
Arm. bib “pipe, gutter, canal" (Jastrow, 159a); or Arm. and Syr. 


bibya’ frying pan, coal pan" (Jastrow, 1442). 


9277319 


Location: Found among debris in Mine M (now Cairo Museum). 
Description: Inscribed stone slab, broken into eight pieces (one lost). 
Photograph: Butin 1936, pl. 10, fig.21 (upside down); Leibovitch 
1940, pl. XIV, No. 39. 

Drawing: Butin 1936, 35; Leibovitch 1940, 105; Albright 1966, fig. 8; 
van den Branden 1979, 228. 
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Interpretation: Butin 1936, 40-42; Albright 1966, 28; van den Branden 
1979, 228-229; Colless 1988, S. 375. 
(1) rbt (2) mg st (3) SIS sbtm (4) mst gn 
Rations ( 757): out of (mg) the store (‘st) three (Jf) handfuls 
(sbtm), and garden (gv) pickings (zs 7). 
This document states the daily allowance of provisions for the 
workers. 
Tt: “rations, provisions" ; see 24 = 353. 
mg: miggd, min-gó, “from the inside of” (cp. Hbr. ge» or gaw, “the 
inside"; Phn. bgw Agds “inside the sanctuary", Fuentes Estafiol 1980, 
96); cp. Jerusalem Talmud, Peah 8.20d: “she gave the Terumah out 
of the stew-pot" (min go lpsa), Jastrow, 216a, 715b; Daniel 3:26, 
min g6 ndra, “out of the fire". 
st: "store, granary”; Akd. isittu or isittu; Ugr. asm; Hbr. asa; 
Arm. 7isnd(m.) (Jastrow 95a). See 21 = 368, possibly the stela indicating 
the site of the grain-store. 
S15: "three"; Phn. sds, Akd. falasu, Hbr. sales, Arm. s/f and tit, Ugr. 
tlt, Arb. talat. 
sbim: “handfuls” (?), Hbr. sebet, pl. sébatim, “what can be held at 
one grasp”, Ruth 2:16, with reference to gleaning ears of grain; Akd. 
sabatu “‘seize, grasp", Ugr. sbt, Arb. dhi. 
gn: "garden"; see 24— 353, which speaks of rations ( 757) being 
gathered (kns) from the garden (gn). 
mst: “pickings”? (?); Hbr. ns` “pull out, pluck, uproot” (Psalm 
80:9, a vine; Job 19:10, a tree), Ugr. ns‘ (Aghat 19.160). Or possibly 
m(n) st gn, (and) from (wn) the pickings (s4?) of the garden (gn)”’. 


40 = 383 


Location: Found inside Mine M (now “probably somewhere in 
America", Leibovitch 1940, 107). 

Description: Inscribed sandstone slab. 

Photograph: Butin 1936, pl.9, fig. 18; Leibovitch 1940, pl. XV, No. 40. 
Drawing: Leibovitch 1940, 107, fig. 17 (not trustworthy). 

No one has attempted to interpret this text. The writing in the centre 
and at the bottom (lines 1 and 3) is fairly decipherable, but the left 
side (line 2) is extremely difficult (it seems to have familiar words, 
such as sb “pit” or b *brazier", because of an apparent H in the 


middle). 
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(1) KR KD GN (2) ...... (3) me. 4 n'[m] 

Furnace (kr). Garden (gn) jug (Ad). Mine (wk) [beloved of?] El 

( 7) the gracious (n zz). 
This text may be interpreted as the "boundary marker" of the 
Semites of one particular expedition. It serves for Mine M the same 
purpose as the documents of Mine L: it puts the mine under divine 
protection (cp. mk mhb'lt, “mine beloved of Ba'alat", in 25 — 354; 
and likewise 10— 579 at Mine G; and possibly 12 — 385 at Mine A). 
It also indicates the place where the jug (for watering the vegetable 
garden) was kept (cp. 32— 357 in Mine L). 

Moreover, the word £r "furnace" shows that this mine also was a 
setting for metallurgical activity (cp. bsn “furnace” in 23 = 351 and 
elsewhere). 

kr: "furnace"; cp. KR (twice) in 34=373 (Mine M), and bn kr 
"sons of the furnace" in 28=352 (L), 37=364 (M) and 38=382 
(MP). 

kd: “jug”; cp. Ad in 32=357. 

gn: "garden"; cp. 24— 353. 

mk: "mine"; cp. 107 379, 127 358, 25 554, 282 352. 

7: “EI”; see also 34= 373, which also seems to designate Mine M 
as a place devoted to El; for other occurrences of the name see 
31— 378 and 16= 363. 

nm: “gracious, favourable, good"; Phn., Ugr.; Hbr. za 7z, “pleasant, 
agreeable, lovely"; cp. Ugr. ‘im n mz, “the gracious gods" (23.23; 
Gibson 1978, 124); cp. also n% “grace, courtesy" in o4— 346. 

z(?): Is there a sign between mk and 7? Is it Z (two lines), “this” 
or “the one of”? Or is it an Egp. ideogram, “beloved” (a hoe, U6)? 
See 17= 367, where a similar query is raised. 


41 = 381 


Location: Found in a circular stone-enclosure (4 metres in diameter) 
above Mine M. 

Description: Inscribed stone. 

Photograph: Butin 1936, pl. 11, fig.22 (upside down); Leibovitch 
1940, pl. XVII. 

Drawing: Leibovitch 1940, 110, fig. 20; No. 48. 

The interpretation proposed here is that the stone-enclosure (No. 18, 
Starr 1936, Plan V) was some kind of reservoir for water considered 
to have been supplied by the goddess Elat; cp. 17= 367, possibly a 
tank for water provided by Ba'al. 
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rq It 
Outpouring (rg) of Elat ( //) 
rq: “outpouring” (2); the reading is not clear and the meaning 
uncertain; in Qohelet 11:3 the Hip'il of ryg (“be empty") is used of 
clouds pouring forth rain; the vertical lines extending from the top 
of this stone perhaps represent falling rain, or else sunshine; cp. Arb. 
raga “flow, pour forth"; Arb. rig, Hbr. rog, “spittle”; Hbr. rqq 
“spit”; Hbr. rzgzq “pool”. See also the analogy of r'r b1 (“outpouring 
of Ba'al"?) in 322357. 
Ut: “Elat”? (Goddess); Ugr. 7/7 usually refers to Athirat (Asherah), 
but also to ‘Anat (3.B.18). Presumably 7/ here is equivalent to Mother 
(Goddess) in 02 = 377 and 32— 557, the provider of spring-water. 


There seems to be other writing on the lower half of the stone. 


42 — 386 


Location: Found inside Mine L. 

Description: Stone slab inscribed with one letter only. 

Photograph: None available. 

Drawing: Beit Arieh 1985, fig. 15.7. 

Interpretation: Beit- Arieh 1985, 112 (No. 3); he rightly notes that the 
single sign could be Egp. R or Semitic ‘ayin. If the latter is correct, 
then it could be an ideogram for “eye” or “spring”; cp. its use for 
the well of the Mother (Goddess) in o2 = 377 and 32— 557, and cp. 
41 — 381. Perhaps this stone marked a spot where a spring was found 
(in the mine?) or where spring water was available to the workers, in 
a container. 


43 = 387 


Location: Found inside Mine L. 

Description: Inscribed stone. 

Photograph: Beit-Arieh 1985, pl. VIII. 19. 

Drawing: Beit-Arieh 1985, fig. 15.6. 

Interpretation: Beit-Arieh 1985, 112, No. 4. He sees it as a bird with a 
line above it. However, the central sign is surely a hand (K) with 
perhaps the “legs?” being the neck of a human head (R), to be 
compared with the example on 08-— 365; cp. also 37= 364, which 
reads br kr; the line here could represent an arm (Y) or a snake (N), 
and this suggets the familiar sequence: 
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[6 [n kr 


Sons of the furnace 
Other hypothetical readings: 


kn: “stand, base"; Hbr. kên; cp. the Gezer sherd (Colless 1988, 57). 
ky: “burning, branding, cauterization" ; Hbr. ki, Arb. ayy (root 
kawa, burn"). 

g: “this (1s)"; the two “legs” may be a Z. 


447 527 


Location: In front of the main cliff of Rod el-Air. 
Description: Inscription carved on a piece of rock, facing upwards. 
Photograph: Gardiner, Peet, Cerny 1952, pl. XCIV; Sass 1985, p. 21. 
Drawing: Dijkstra 1983, 38; Sass 1985, p. 21. 
Interpretation: Dijkstra 1983, 37; Sass 1985, 19-20 (citing also E. A. 
Knauf, 1984, Eine altkanaanaische Inschrift aus Rod el-Air: Sinai 
$27, Göttinger Miszellen 10, 33-36). 

I— s 

For (/) 'Anat. 


This interpretation is supported by Dijkstra and Knauf. Cerny and 
Sass see it as unintelligible Egyptian. Sass applies strict paleographi- 
cal criteria to the characters, but this seems inappropriate for Sinai 
proto-alphabetic inscriptions, where no standard forms existed for 
the letters (unlike Egp. hieroglyphs and Phoenician alphabet signs); 
this was the pictographic stage, and so we simply read “crook” (/), 
“eye” (5, "snake" (n), “cross” (+). However, analogies can be found 
in the Sinai texts for the L (41 — 381), the * (4— 346, 32— 557), the N, 
reversed (16= 363), the T (04 = 346, which has a diagonal cross and 
an upright cross, one above the other). Dijkstra takes the bar line 
(above WA) as a word-divider (cp. inscriptions C.7 and C.12, and C.5, 
Colless 1988, 58), and the three dots as a full stop (cp. C.8, Colless 
1988, 58). Sass says that the bar could have “one out of many 
meanings", and the dots could be “the Egyptian plural strokes or 
mineral determinative”. While Sass allows that “‘there is no objection 
in principle to reading the inscription as Proto-Sinaitic or Proto- 
Canaanite”, he insists that “the shapes of the letters simply do not fit 
those of alphabetic letters of any given period", and so he prefers to 
assert that the text is “unintelligible”. However, the inscription 
becomes intelligible when it is accepted as belonging to the experi- 
mental stage of the alphabet, as argued above. 
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/: “to, for"; Dijkstra has *'(Dedicated) to", and suggests that it is 
“a rock inscription commemorating the dedication of an altar to the 
goddess". 

nt: ‘Anat, sister and lover of Ba'al in Ugaritic literature, and 
possibly equivalent to the Ba'alat of other Sinai Semitic inscriptions 
and the Hathor of Egyptian texts from Sinai. Are the three dots 
(beneath the name ‘Anat) the Egp. mineral determinative (as on 
03 — 345.2), and does this support the equation 'Anat — Ba'alat — 
Hathor? 


CONCLUSIONS 


If the interpretations offered here are ever shown to be correct, 
then it will need to be said that the Sinai proto-alphabetic inscriptions 
were first deciphered (as distinct from interpreted) by Romain Butin 
in 1932. This is because my readings of the texts and my system of 
sign-values are much the same as his. What I have done that is new 
is to interpret these documents along lines laid down by recent 
archaeological research: mines associated with these inscriptions have 
yielded finds connected with metalworking. This metallurgical clue 
has been combined with a previously unnoticed horticultural thread 
(they appear together in 24=353, for example); and the expected 
mining aspects are also present in the texts. 

The inscriptions emerge from this threefold line of interpretation 
as basically labels, marking the location or allotted position of a mine 
(09, 10, 12, 13, 14, 25, 28, 29, 40), metallurgical equipment (11, 13, 
14, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 28, 36), a spring (o2) or a water-storage place 
(17°, 33°, 41?, 42?), a garden (24, 26), horticultural vessels (32, 33, 
40), prisoners (08, 34?), metalworkers (34?, 37, 38, 43°), firewood 
(15, 20), a food-store (21), a grave (16). 

There are also votive or dedicatory inscriptions (03, 04, 05, 06, 07; 
30?, 31°, 44), personal graffiti (o1, the sickness of Asa; 35, his 
obituary), and sets of instructions (32, on irrigation; 24 and 39, on 
tations). 

Some of the inscribed slabs were in stone enclosures, which were 
understood as sleeping shelters by Petrie (1906, 67-70) and Butin 
(1932, 134: "built of loose stones piled in a circle, or oval, in the 
centre of which a little sand had been placed to make the ground 
softer for sleeping"), or as burial cairns (Albright 1948, 11). 
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Albright's view is applicable to the “cairn? of document 16, the 
grave of Asa; but other enclosures with inscriptions were simply for 
storage (17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 41). 

The language of the inscriptions is undoubtedly Semitic; but in 
my interpretation it 1s not South Semitic (as in the Arabic theory of 
van den Branden, 1979, 170-173); nor is it East Semitic (in spite of 
some possible Akkadianisms: ‘xf “equipment” and $ “of” in 32; ‘st 
"store" in 39, as against sw in 21; bb "gate"? in 38). It is West 
Semitic, that 1s to say, Canaanite; and the likelihood is that the 
people who wrote the inscriptions were brought to Sinai from 
Canaan, as prisoners, to work as metalsmiths and miners. One place 
mentioned in the texts is Arwad (08), in the far north of Phoenicia, 
between Gubal (Byblos) and Ugarit. 

The vocabulary of the inscriptions seems to have closest affinities 
with West Semitic (Hebrew, Phoenician, Ugaritic, and Aramaic). Some 
words are elsewhere attested only in Ugaritic: knkn "grave"? (16), 
mk “mine”? (10, 25). 

There are dialectal differences in the masculine plural ending: -m 
in sbtm (39), but -n in nsbn (o4, 22), Sbn (08), ‘hn (22). The standard 
feminine singular and plural ending is -7 (examples in or, 03, 08, 16, 
18, 22, 39, 41). 

The rst person singular pronoun is 7€ (29) or 4? (27). The 3rd 
person masculine singular pronominal suffix is -/ (35), and ist person 
singular -y (03). 

The case endings of nouns, being vowels (cp. Akd., Arb., Ugr.; 
Segert 1984, 50-52), could not be represented in this consonantal 
script. The fact that b bt “beloved of Ba'alat" (23, 36) also 
appears as b it (o3, 10), seems to indicate that words in the 
construct state (masculine singular, at least) had no case ending. 
Masculine plural construct state is perhaps observable in £z kr “sons 
of the furnace”? (37, 38). 

Regarding syntax, many sentences are of the simple “This (is)" 
type (03, o4, o8b, 13, 14, 23, 24.1, 24.3, 34, 38; 16, 22, 36); sometimes 
it is "I (am)" (27, 29); mostly there is no introductory pronoun, with 
the words functioning as mere labels (02, 07, 08a, 09, 10, II, 12, 15, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 26, 37, 40, 41, 42, 43). 

Verbal sentences exhibit examples of 3rd person singular masculine 
perfect (o1, 35), and imperative mood (16.2, 24.2, 32). 

The Sinai proto-alphabetic inscriptions thus appear to provide 
evidence not only for the earliest stage of the alphabet, but also for 
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the Canaanite language and its dialects, around the 15th century 
B.C.E., in the Late Bronze Age. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Akd. = Akkadian. Arb. = Arabic. Arm. 
Hbr. = Hebrew. Phn. = Phoenician. Syr. 


Aramaic. Egp. = Egyptian. 
Syriac. Ugr. = Ugaritic. 


— 


PROTO-ALPHABETIC SINAI INSCRIPTIONS 


TABLE OF CORRESPONDENCES 


345 — 03 o1 = 376 Wadi Nasb 
346 — 04 02 = 377 Wadi Nasb 
347 = 03 03 = 345 Serabit Temple 
347a = 06 04 = 346 Temple 
348 = o9 o5 = 347 Temple 
349 = 22 o6 = 347a Temple 
350 = 27 07 = 369 Temple 
351 = 23 08 = 365 Serabit Camp 
352 — 28.1 o9 = 348 Wadi Magharah 
353 = 24 10 = 379 Mine G 
354 = 25 11 = 380 Mine G 
355 = 26 12 = 385 Mine A 
356 = 29 13 = 361 Mine N 
357 = 32 14 = 360 Mine K 
358 = 35 15 371 Mine K 
359 = 33 16 = 363 Mine L 
360 = 14 17 = 367 Mine L 
361 = 13 18 = 370 Mine L 
362 = 20 19 = 372 Mine L 
363 = 16 20 = 362 Mine L 
364 = 37 21 = 368 Mine L 
365 = 08 22 = 349 Mine L 
366 = 28.2 23 = 351 Mine L 
367 = 17 24 = 353 Mine L 
368 = 21 25 = 354 Mine L 
369 = 07 26 = 355 Mine L 
370 = 18 27— 350 Mine L 
371—153 28 = 352+ 366, Mine L 
372 = 19 29 = 356 Mine L 
373 = 34 30 = 384 Mine L 
374 = 36 31 = 378 Mine L 
375 = 39 32 = 357 Mine L 
376 — o1 33 359 Mine L? 
377 = 02 34= 373 Mine M 
378 = 31 35 = 358 Mine M 
379 = 10 36 = 374 Mine M 
380 = 11 317 364 Mine M 
381 — 41 38 — 382? 

382 = 38 39 = 375 Mine M 
383 = 40 40 = 383 Mine M 
384 = 30 41 = 381 Mine M 
385 = 12 42 = 386 Mine L 
386 = 42 43 = 387 Mine L 
387 = 43 44 = 527 Rod el ‘Air 
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The numbers of the inscriptions from 345 to 380 are according to Sass 
1988. 
I have rearranged the inscriptions here, and renumbered them from o1 to 44. 
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ABRAHAM IBN EZRA'S BIBLICAL HEBREW LEXICON 
THE MINOR PROPHETS: I 
BY 


TAKAMITSU MURAOKA and ZIVA SHAVITSKY 


The last few years have witnessed strong interest Ibn Ezra 
continues to arouse amongst scholars. Amongst major publications 
which have come to our notice, we mention: 

1. Israel Levin, Ya/gut Avraham Ibn Ezra [Abraham Ibn Ezra Reader] 
(New York/ Tel Aviv, 1985). [in Heb.] 

2. Abe Lipshitz, “Abraham Ibn Ezras commentary on Joel”, in 
S. Israeli, N. Lamm, Y. Raphael (eds), Jubilee Volume in Honor of 
Moreinu Hagaon Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik (Jerusalem, 1984), pp. 994- 
1035. [in Heb.] 

3. Idem, Ibn Egra. Commentary on Hosea. Edited and Translated with an 
Introduction and Notes (New York, 1988). 

4. Uriel Simon. Shne peruse R. Avraham Ibn Egra litre-‘asar. vol. 1 — 
Hosea, Joel and Amos (Ramat Gan, 1989). [in Heb.] 


We note with interest that by some coincidence (?) both Lipshitz 
and Simon have tackled the same corpus. Since our earlier study(!) 
our own work has been progressing steadily. In two instalments we 
wish to present the results of our more recent work on the Minor 
Prophets. The format follows what was set earlier. Where the 
commentary on the Minor Prophets does not contain anything 
substantially new, but, for instance, adds more references only, we 
have not included those entries here, but simply incorporated the 
additional data into our master file, which we hope will be published 
ultimately, comprising the entire biblical exegetical corpus of Ibn 
Ezra that has survived. 

Prof. Simon’s above-mentioned publication no doubt represents a 
major landmark in modern research on Ibn Ezra’s Bible exegesis. 
This is the first instalment of a long-term project, a modern super- 
commentary on a critical edition established on the basis of a very 
careful investigation of manuscript evidences. In this particular case, 
he also publishes for the first time “an alternative commentary" on 
the Minor Prophets. One can only wish him and his team a 
successful completion of this major scholarly project of immense 
value. 


1 "Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Biblical Hebrew Lexicon: The Five Megilloths“,vol. 25 
(1987) 68-91; vol. 26 (1988) 80-111. 
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Prof. Simon constantly attempts to evaluate Ibn Ezra's position in 
the history of Bible exegesis in relation to his Jewish predecessors 
and immediate successors. We ourselves have made a similar attempt, 
though on a more limited scale for the time being. In this regard, one 
must tread somewhat cautiously, for when our commentator does 
not explicitly name a contemporary or earlier authority, and/or cite 
from him, and even when Ibn Ezra's interpretation accords with the 
latter, it is not always possible to establish with certainty whether it 
is a coincidence or a case of conscious/subconscious dependence of 
one on the other(?). 


JIN: used as weight (on Za 3.9). 
PIN: lávaq raglayim/ fig. applied to the flight of clouds (on 


Na 1.3). 
TTN: w. ref. to living creatures (on Am 9.6). 
TUN: = /ba‘al/ “master” (on Am 4.1). 


N 

TAJN: w. ref. to those who inhabit it (on Jl 1.10). 

DTN: /'adderet $e'ar/, a kind of sack-cloth worn as a sign of 
mourning and penitence (on Za 13.4). 

InN Qal: opp. /ma’as/, cf. Ho 9.17 (on Ho 14.5). 

Pi.: doubly tr., i.e. “to make sb love sb else" (on Ho 2.7). 

MAN: interj. of fear, and acc. to Jepheth « but not so in the extant 
Arabic version > the Alef is secondary (on Jl 1.15). 

TN: cf. Is 7.4 /zanvot ha'udim/ (on Am 4.11). 

x: formed like /’ahzari/ (on Za 11.15). 

WIN: a substantive as in Dt 2.28 /'ohel bakkesef/ <!>, though 
R. Jonah sees in it a variant of f'a'áhil/ as in 25m 6.1 /wayyosef 
‘od dawid ‘et kol bahur byisra'el/ « also with the syncope of Alef. 
See Rigmah, ed. Wilensky, p. 136, l. 20.> (on Ho 11.4). 

now: located outside of /hehal/ (on Jl 2.17). 

TN: Waw for Yod as in Ne 6.6 /w atta howe lahem Imeleh/ and Ex 
9.3 /hinné yad yhwh hoya/, or the Waw is original and /haya l-/ 
means “to come to be known as" (on Am 5.5). 

TW: “Baal” (on Ho 10.8). 

TR: common noun as in Dt 26.14 [lo" 'ahalti v'oni mimmennu/ (on 
Ho 9.4). 

DIN: “chariot” (on Na 3.2). 

38: “wealth” (on Mi 6.10). 

MN: opp. /'Afela/"darkness" (on Am 5.20); opp. /hoseh/(on Mi 7.9). 
? Cf. U. Simon, op. cit., pp. 181,264, where it is pointed out that Ibn Ezra, in 


writing his commentaries, did not always have works by other scholars at his 
disposal, a circumstance partly attributable to his constant peregrination. 
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"CN Hi.: “to make a fire, burn”, cf. Is 44.16 [ra iti ur/ (on Ma 1.10). 

mx: "sibling" (on Am 1.9); “son of same parents” (on Ma 1.2); = 
/qarov/ “a relation, kinsman” (on Mi 5.2). 

MN: cf. Gn 41.2,18 /ba ahu/ (on Ho 13.15). 

mms: substantive derived from /'àh/ and formed like /Salwa/(on 
Za 11.14). 

Pans: “western” in relation to Jerusalem (on Jl 2.20). 

nmm: "offspring" as in Dn 11.4 /wlo' l'abárito/ (on Am 4.2, 9.1). 

mx: “Where is ...2 (on Mi 7.10). 

MIN: a measure (on Za 5.6), for grain (on Am 8.5); a degree of 
punishment meted out on (Za 5.10). 

wipe: "where?" «cf. IE ad Gn 27.33, and see Simon ad Ho 
13.10.> (on Ho 13.10). 

TW: = [rag] “only” (on Za 1.6). 

319X: the Alef is non-radical, as in /’°eqdah/(on Mi 1.14). «So Men. 
42.> 

22N Qal: ptc. act., w. reference to locust and cricket (on Ma 3.11); 
“to consume with fire" (on Am 7.4); intr., but virtually = “to 
devour one another" (on Ho 7.7). 

Qal pass.: “to be burned with fire" (on Na 1.10). 

?3N: adj. of unique pattern, and the Alef is radical (on Jl 1.11). < See 
also Liptshitz ad loc. > 

DN: understood (on Jl 1.14). 

ou: /l'el yad-/, “capability”? (on Mi 2.1). 

MN Qal: “to say "woe to me’ (Mi 7.1 Pallay lif)"; the initial Alef is 
not in lieu of Heh (so Jepheth <but see Lipshitz ad loc.>), but 
the word is synonymous with /y-l-l/ (on Jl 1.8). « Cf. Men., 
p. 43.7 ; “to swear" as in Jud 17.2 /w att alit] (on Ho 4.2). 

mon: "curse" (on Za 5.3). 

mex: "husband" as in Pr 2.17 [/ha'ozevet 'alluf n'ureha/ (on Mi 7.5); 
“a person singled out, selected" (on Za 9.7); “leader” (on Za 12.5). 

DPN: “dumb” (on Hb 2.18). «So Men. 44.» 

JON: for a large number (on Mi 6.7). 

max: a measure of length (on Za 5.2). 

Ymy: strong of colour better visible from afar than any other colour, 
cf. l'ammis/(on Za 6.3). 

JN: /ammis lev/, opp. /yaré’ wrah lévav/ as in Dt 20.8 (on Am 
2.16). 

vva Po.: resulting in the loss of crops (on Na 1.4); with the 
reduplication of the Lamed; + /bhayyat hassade uv of ha$$a- 
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mayim/ ’the hunter will find no game’ and cf. the parallel /wgam 
dge hayyam ye'asefu/ (on Ho 4.3). 

JAN Hi.: as in Ex 4.31 /wayya amen ha'am/; + /be’lohim/ = /bidvar 

'elohim/ (on Jn 3.5). 
Ni.: (ne éman] “a truthful judgement (in the sense of a sentence 
handed down)”; «on the fem. form , cf. /gzera/ (on Ho 5.9). 
x Qal: possibly “to think" (on Za 3.5). 
“ak: = /ma’amar/ “a saying” (on Hb 3.9). 
“Ma 2.0). 

MIN: both of time and place, so /halom/; cf. Dt 1.28 [ana 'ánahnu 
“6lim/ “to what place ...?" (on Hb 1.2). 

vw: adj. like /'ásuma/ and /bruha/; cf. Jer 30.12 /anus lsivreh/ and 
28m 12.15 /wayyé ana$/ (on Mi 1.9). 

MAN: = /sfina/ “ship, boat" (on Jn 1.4). «So Men. 5o, 270.» 

PN: napas “lead” in Arabic < Zg4& (on Am 7.7). 

FON Qal: = /qibbes/ “to gather" (on Za 14.2). 

Pu.: “to come together (to assail)” (on Ho 10.10). 
Ni.: “to die out” (on Ho 4.3). 

FOX: “what is gathered by the poor from the remaining fruits”, and 
['ospe/ pl.cst. as in /qodsé/ < despite the dagesh in the Peh (on 
Mi 7.1). 

PIN: lífüqe mayim/ where deep pools of plentiful water can be 
found (on Jl 1.20). 

b. “an unusual, strong place" «cf. IE on Job 40.18» (on Jl 
4.18). €« On the obscure 0°29 DIN in the comm., see Simon ad 
loc. > 

DPN: pl. "border" (on Za 9.10). 

288: = /bimqom/ “in the place where" (on Am 2.8 ad ib. 2.9). 

TEN as obj. "possessions" understood (on Am 3.10). 

398: “malicious thoughts and scheming” (on Ho 7.6). 

YNI: [bêt "arbe D a place name, and has nothing to do with /’arav/ 

“to lie in wait" (on Ho 10.14). < So Dunash, acc. to Ra. ad loc. > 

Ma IN: a species related to /yeleq/, /hasil/, and /gazam/(on Jl 2.25). 

nw: "ceiling", cf. Is 22.6 /wqir “era magen/ (on Ze 2.14). 

TN: w. l'appayim/, “able to control one's anger" (on Na 1.3). 

pow: “royal residence" (on Am 3.9). 

TON: "inhabitants <of the earth>” (on Hb 2.20); “people of the 
land" (on Jl 2.10). 

WN Pi.: as in Dt 22.23 /btula m'ora$a l'i$/ (on Ho 2.21). 
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UN: as manifestation of divine anger (on Mi 1.4); an instrument of 
divine judgement, cf. Is 66.16 [ki va'e$ yhwh ni&pat/, or “intense, 
scorching heat" in a drought (on Am 7.4); w. ref. to drought (on 
Jl 1.19); metaph. of enemy, cf. Nu 21.28 [ki 'e$ yasa mehes$bon/ 
(on Am 1.7). 

mex: “wife”? (on Ho 3.1); applied metaphorically to a Jewish family 
or clan (on Za 5.7). 

WN: adj. formed like /'asum/; /dereh 'asur/ “trodden path" (on Ho 
I2 

MYN: as in Ct 2.5 /sammbuni ba’asisot/ and 2Sm 6.19 [ásisa "ehat/ 
always with /yayin/ understood as the nomen rectum (on Ho 3.1). 

DYN Qal: “to admit a guilt" (= Ra) or “to become desolate” as in 
Ho 14.1 /te'áéam $omron/, and Gn 47.19 /wha'ádama lo’ tesam/ 
with a missing Alef (on Ho 5.15 and see also on Ho 10.2, 14.1). 

Ni.: same as in Ho 14.1 /te'áéam $omron/ (Qal) (on Jl 1.18). 

WN: |bimqom "áser/ = Dt 28.47 /tahat 'á$er/ (on Ho 2.1). « Cf. 
Lipshitz ad loc. > 

nx: cf. 1Sm 13.20 [et mahárasto wet 'eto/ (on Jl 4.10). 

nAx: w. fin. verb “you by yourself" (on Za 6.10). 

vine: single word as in Is 30.33 [aruh me'etmul tofte/(on Mi 2.8). 

mins: the initial Alef is not radical, synon. with /mattana/ “a gift", 
and acc. to R. Jonah, /'etnan/ as in Dt 23.19, Mi 1.7 [etnan zona] 
(on Ho 2.14). 

Box: “what is offered to idols and paid to prostitutes" (on Mi 1.7). 


-3: may be left out as in Ho 6.3 /kmalqos yore ares] for [...ba'ares/ 
and Ex 20.11 /šēšet yamim/ (on Ho 6.3); /hámat miyyayin/ for 
/bahamat .../ (on Ho 7.5). 

b. Indicates “part of, some of” (on Ho 6.5 /hasavti bannvi'im/). 
c. Beth pretii as in Gn 29.20 [wayya ávod ya'áqov brahel/ (on 
Jn 1.14; Jl 4.3, Mi 3.11, 6.7). 

73: “bough, branch” as in Ez 17.6 /watta‘as baddim/ (on Ho 11.6). 

273: hapax, and acc. to Spanish scholars, “‘one ear” (on Am 3.12). 

Nia Hif.: of crop (on Hg 1.6). 

n3 Qal: /baz/, from an Ayin-Waw root, cf. Pr 6.30 /yavuzu laggan- 
nav/ (on Za 4.10). 

Ja Ni.: /navohu/ of the same pattern as /nahonu/ in Pr 19.29, and 
the holem can become &uruq as in /nvuhim/ (Ex 14.3) « cf. IE ad 
Ex 14.3 (on Jl 1.18). 
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wa Qal: /yevos/ = /yivas/, or “to disappoint”? «from /bōš/> (on 
Ho 13.15). 

Hi.: different root from /y-b-&/ (cf. Jl 1.11 /hovisu *ikkarim/) but 
syn., root alternation as in /yaas/ vs. Is 8.10 /'usu “ésa/ (on 
Jl 2.26). 

wia: /bosna/ with a secondary Nun as in Job 42.13 /$iv'ana vanim/ 
(on Ho 10.6). 

nyia: a name of a pagan god as in Jer 3.24 /whabboéet 'ahla 'et ygia' 
'Avotenu/ (on Ho 9.10). 

ma Qal: /yvozzum/, of a geminate root with a qamas qatan equivalent 
to šuruq (on Ze 2.9). 

31732: inclined to pleasures and comforts (on Am 2.11). 

ona Qal: w. /nefeš/ as subj., hapax and synonymous with /qasra 
nefe$/ (on Za 11.8). 

173: "members of a household or dynasty" (on Am 1.4). [bet yiéra el/ 
possibly applied to the Sanhedrin (on Ho 5.1). /bayit gad6l/---acc. 
to some, "prince and his men" (on Am 6.11). 

7123: which does not last long (on Ho 9.10). 

"23: accompanying confession of sins (on J] 2.12). 

753: /mibbli/, “from want of? (on Ho 4.6). 

252 Hithpo.: “to be mixed", cf. Ex 29.40 /balul/(on Ho 7.8). < So 
Men., 84. > 

0523 Qal: hapax, in Arabic “to dry" «for an account of this wrong 
etymology, see Bacher, 1657 (on Am 7.14 ad ib. 7.15), or “to 
scratch « figs in order to make them sweet" (on Am 7.14B). 

p22 Pu.: fiptc., “desolation, waste land", syn. w. /buqa/(on Na 2.11). 

1122: not = "ruler" (on Mi 1.3). 

Ja: opp. to /zaqen/ “elderly” (on Am 2.11). 

13: /bin/ like in [bin nun/ and Dt 25.2 /whaya ‘im bin hakkot harasa'/ 
(on Jn 4.10 /bin layla/). 

7933: "on account of", but acc. to R. Joshua “towards” (on 
Am 9.10). 

mya Ni.: as in Is 21.12 [im tivayun b'ayu/ (on Ob 6). 

292 Qal: as in Is 62.5 [ki yiv'al bahur btula/ (on Ma 2.11). 

‘ya: cf. Ho 2.15 /ymé habb'alim/ “the days of Baals", i.e. the time 
when Israel worshipped them, and R. Jonah points out the 
ambiguity arising from the use of the word, which can denote the 
object of idolatry, or simply 'husband' as in Is 62.5 /yiv'al bahur 
btula/ (on Ho 2.18). 
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$323 Qal: = [p-s-/| “to wound" «so Ra. (on Am 9.1). b. “to be 
wounded", cf. Am 9.1 /uvsa' am bro' à kullam/ (on Jl 2.8). 

933: "possessions" (on Mi 4.13). 

Ya Pu.: /yvuqqau/ w. f.pl. subj. as in Ct 2.7, 3.5 [im ta iru w'im 
t Orru/ (on Ho 14.1). 

Ppa Qal: “empty, unproductive” (of a fruit tree) (on Ho 10.1; and 
ib.B ); the obj. ending of Na 2.3 /bqaqum/ indicates that the verb 
is transitive; “to turn into a fruitless vine" (on Na 2.3). 

92 Qal ptc.: “herdsman” (on Am 7.14). 

p32: [babboqer babboqer/ “every single day" (on Ze 3.5). «So 
Men. 316. 

Wina: a tree not bearing-fruit (on Ho 14.9). 

ma Qal: unusually with /millifne-/ to indicate rebellion, and not 
with /mippne-/ as in Ps 139.7, Jdg 11.3 (on Jn 1.3 ad 1b. 1.1). 

1073: /Se/ or /'ahila/ understood (on Hb 1.16). 

moa: to be entered by oath (on Za 11.10). 

owa: hapax, “to do wrong" (on Am 5.11). « Men.: perh. “plun- 
dering”, and cf. Saadia, Egron, p. 51. 

nya: “feeling ashamed" (on Ze 3.19); in exile and captivity (on 
Mi 1.11). 

n3: [bat “él nehar/, a woman who practises idolatry (on Ma 2.11). 

MINA: characteristic of the arrogant (on Ze 3.11). 

TiN3: “revered name" (on Am 8.7 /g'on ya áqov|). 

"Nx Ni.: cf. Ma 1.7 /lehem mgo'al/ «so Men. 95 > ; R. Moses derives 
the word from /g ulla/ (on Ze 3.1). 

mai; Hi.: a trans. verb with the object "habitation" understood, cf. 
Ps 115.5 /hammagbihi lasevet/ (on Ob 4). 

7133: "strong man" as antonym of /hallas/ (on Jl 4.10); w. ref. to 
angel (on Jl 4.11); pl., constituting a great army (on Jl 4.9). 

"28: "locust" «so Men. 97> as in Trg (on Am 7.1). 

22» Qal: “to set a limit" (on Za 9.2). 

13233: “hil”? (on Ze 1.10). 

733: "male" (on Jl 2.8). 

mal Pi.: “to give strength" (on Za 10.12). 

TITI: "army of troops" (on Mi 4.14). 

7113: applied to a day of disaster (on Ho 2.2). 

om Hi.: + [la'áéot| either to benefit or to harm (on Jl 2.21); obj. / 
l$onam/ or /herpatam/ understood (on Ze 2.10). 
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1 Qal: /gadar “et gdérah/, “to put a fence in her path” as in La 3.9 / 
gadar drahay bgazit/ (on Ho 2.8). 

11173: “city wall" (on Na 3.17). 

nm Qal: apparently related to Pr 17.22 /yetiv geha/ (on Ho 5.13). 

m Qal: cf. /gdud/ (on Hb 3.16). 

ma Qal: “to draw forth a babe from womb" as in Ps 22.10 [ki ‘atta 
gohi mibbaten/ (on Mi 4.10). 

ma: “war dead" (on Na 3.3). 

n Qal: “to fear" (on Ho 10.5). Hithpo.: “to gather, assemble (for 
revelling)”, cf. Jl 1.17 /nehersu mammgurot/ (on Ho 7.14). « Cf. 
Men., 115. 

11: of a geminate root, cf. Ps 72.6 /yered kmatar “al gez/ (on Am 7.1 
ad ib. 7.2). 

m Qal: with hair of head as obj., cf. Job 1.20 /wayyagoz et ro 30/ 
(on Mi 1.16). 

2n Qal: by force (on Mi 2.2). 

om: related to /'atbe/, and acc. to Jepheth, = /gozez/ “one which 
cuts down", with a secondary Mem as in /hinnam/ (on Jl 1.4 ad 
Jl 1.2). < So Saadia, Egron, p. 207. 

4: = [eres] “ground” (on Mi 1.6). 

2" Qal: = /Samah/ “to rejoice” (on Hb 3.18); antonym of /hit'abbel/ 
“to mourn” (on Ho ro.5); opp. Jl 2.12 /misped/ (on Jl 2.21). 

23: pl., fig. of a multitude of conspicuous objects (on Ho 12.12). 

moa: as in Jdg 1.15 /gullot “illit/ (on Za 4.2). 

251 Ni.: /yiggal/ from a geminate root, from which is derived /gulla/ 
in Jdg 1.15 /gullot 'illit/ (on Am 5.24); “not to cease", cf. Is 48.18 
/wayhi hannahar Slomeha/(on Am 5.24 ad ib. 5.25). 

293: as in Ez 4.12 [bgelle se'at ha'adam/(on Ze 1.17). < So Men. 105.» 

2123: “deed (often injurious) done to sbd”; /hesiv gmul bro'&-/ “to 
revenge" (on Jl 4.7). 

233: operates in secret (on Ob 5). 

nyi Qal: obj. /zera' |, resulting in infertility (on Ma 2.3). 

n" Qal: “to break bones" (on Ze 3.3). «So Men. 115.» 

mm Qal: “to collect" as in Ho 7.14 /yitgoraru yasuru vi/ (on Hb 1.15). 
« So Men. 23 and 112f.> 

DWI: syn. with [matar] of Dt 32.2 (on Ho 6.5). 


937: "plague" in /'éhi dvareha mawet 'éhi qotovha/, as shown by Ps 
91.6 /middever ba'ofel yaháloh miqqetev ya$ud sohórayim/ (on 
Ho 13.14); capable of killing (on Hb 3.5). < So Men. 119. 
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[Nat]: "sheep pen”, cf. ING 5.25 /dovrot bayyam/(on Mi 2.12). < So 
Men. 119. 

137: syn. with /dag/, both being generic nouns like /sedeq/ and / 
sdaqa/ (on Jn 2.2). 

1 Qal: cf. Jdg 5.22 /middahárot dahárot 'abbiraw/ (on Na 3.2). 

mit: "fish" (on Am 4.2). 

7*7: = /qarov/ “kinsman” (on Am 6.10). 

DISIT: "without making a noise, silently”, cf. Ex 15.16 /yiddmu 
ka aven/, and with adverbial Mem suffix as in /réqam/ and / 
hinnam/; from a geminate root (so R. Judah) (on Hb 2.19). 

417: has no fixed number of years (on Jl 1.3). 

wit Qal: cf. 2Kg 13.7 /waysimém ke'afar ladus/ (on Am 1.3). 

"7: [bde/ “enough, sufficiently" (on Hb 2.13); cf. Lv 25.28 [de hasiv 
lo/ and ib. 5.7,12.8 [de $e/ (on Na 2.13). [ad bli day/, “more than 
enough" (on Ma 3.10). 

73: = /8afel/ “lowly” (on Am 2.7). 

oy: pl. « "blood" > of the slain consumed by idolaters (on Za 9.7); 
of the murdered (on Ho 4.2); red in colour (on ]l 3.4); shed, 
poured (on Ho 6.8). 

maT Qal: “to annihilate” (on Ho 4.5). 

Ni.: “to be annihilated”, as in Ho 10.7 /nidme Somron/ (on 

Ob 5; Ze 1.11); = /nihrat/ “to be exterminated” (on Ho 10.15). 

mat Pi.: “to speak in parables in order to be more easily understood" 
(on Ho 12.11). 

mat Ni.: with [el] “to resemble" as in Ez 31.2,18 lel mi damita/, but 
absolutely “to be annihilated”, i.e. no descendant left, as in Ho 4.5 
/wdamiti 'immeha/ (on Ho 4.6). 

ont Qal: “(to keep quiet) and not speak up" (on Am 5.13). 

PYT: in view of parallelism, prob. syn. with /pe'a/ “corner”, but 
perh. composed of two words like Dn 8.15 /palmoni/(on Am 3.12). 

777 Qal: “to lead" (on Hb 3.15). b. + /'al/, “to have dominion, 
rule" (on Mi 1.3). 

Hi. :“to prevent one from stumbling” (on Hb 3.19). 

123: = ['orah/ “path” (on Am 2.7). 

nwt Qal: of desert pastures, opp. scorched pastures as in Jl 1.19,20 (on 
Jl 2.22). 


-n: interrogative as in Gn 43.7 /ha'od 'ávihem hay/; when followed 
by a guttural, pointed with patah (on Hg 2.19); introducing a 
rhetorical question (on Am 5.25; 6.2); pace R. Judah Ha-Levi, 
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unwarranted to understand Heh interrogativum before /gam/(on 
Za 8.6). 

20338: with Jepheth, the Yod in /havhavay/ is secondary as in /$aday/ 
(on Ho 8.13). 

31: for /hoy/ (on Am 5.16). < So also Men., 140.> 

Tin: regal (on Za 6.13); causes awe (on Hb 3.3). 

733: as in Ps 55.12 /hawwot bqirbah/ (on Mi 7.3). 

"in: acc. to some, = /'oy/, or exclamatory as in Za 2.11 [hoy siyyon 
himmalti/ (on Na 3.1; Za 2.10). 

mn: /éhi/, not “where?” by metathesis, but “I will be" (on 
Ho 13.10); /éhi/ = /ehye/ (on Ho 13.14). «So Men., 29f. > 

ma Ni.: /nimsa’/ “to be found, in existence" (on Za 8.10); cf. /Shar 
ha'àdam 16° niyha/; acc. to some, = “to be sick" as in Dn 8.27 / 
nihyeti wnehéleti/ (on Mi 2.4). 

baa: /héhal qodes/ of God = "heavens" as in Ps 11.4 /yhwh bhehal 
qod3o/ (on Jn 2.5 ad ib. 2.2); to serve for defence (on Ho 8.14). 

nom Ni.: “to be far removed from here", derived from /hal’a/, not 
from /tla'a/, the root of which is +” (on Mi 4.7). 

Tea: = /hallaze/ (on Za 2.8). 

yon qal: + [Ina ára/as prostitute (on Am 2.9 ad ib. 2.7); + /mippné/ 
“to backslide" (on Ho 11.2). 

Hith.: *to roam about" (on Za 1.10). 

fag: “crowd” or “roaring”, the roaring of the sea compared to that 
of a choir <cf. Is 14.11 /hemyat nvaleha/ (on Am 5.23). 

0n: “to remain silent" (on Am 6.10) < So also Men., 142.7 ; as in 
Ex 15.16 /yiddmu ka aven/ (on Za 2.17). 

T5" Ni.: not = “to turn away from", cf. Jer 18.7ff. (on Jn 3.4). 

387: name of a queen (Samuel ha-Nagid) (on Na 2.8). 

97: /harot/, a variant pl. synonymous with /harim/ like /$not/ vs. / 
Sanim/, but others derive the form from the root /h-r-h/ “to 
conceive" (on Am 1.13). 

T2320: “towards a mountain” or a place name (on Am 4.3). «Cf. 
Saadia, Egron, p. 156, n. 11.> 


1: “and further" (on Hg 1.12). « Cf. Men. 146. 
2. —['aval/ “but” (on Ob 17). 
3. may be omitted where it has the cumulative force as in Hb 3.11 
/SemeS yareah “amad zvula/ (on Ho 4.11 < Did IE’s Heb. text lack 
the Waw before /yayin/, which is unlikely, or is he referring to the 
absence of the conjunction before /znut/? Cf. Lipshitz, ad loc., n. 
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312 ; Ze 3.10); also in general as in 1Ch 1.1 [adam Sét/ (on Ho 
6.3 [kmalqo$ yore/). 


mat Pi.: “to cause or induce to offer sacrifices" (on Ho 4.13). 

Tl: synonymous with /'o$e ri$'a/ (on Ma 3.19). 

y" Pilp.: cf. Est 5.9 /wlo' za mimmennu/ (on Hb 2.7). 

ont Qal: “to fear" , hence ptc. “insect feared by men", cf. Job 32.6 / 
zahalti wa ira | (on Mi 7.17). 

mt: of olive tree (on Za 4.3). 

?31: "smell, scent", cp. Lv 2.2 etc. /'azkaratah/ (on Ho 14.8). 

mat: cf. Nu 13.23 /wayyibrtu mis$s$am zmora/ (on Na 2.3). 

mt Hi: tr. vb., obj. "himself" and “others” understood (on Ho 
4.10,18, 5.3). 

mit: [zona], alw. in the literal sense, except in 1Kg 22.38 /hazzonot 
rahasu/ « cf. Trg ad loc. >, where the noun has a meaning similar 
to Dt 23.14 l'Ázenehà/ with secondary Alef (on Jl 4.3). 

m: the second radical doubled as in Ps 5.2 /bina hagigi/ (on 
Ho 2.4). 

n: a hint at the idolatrous calves at Bethel (on Ho 6.10). 

Dwi: related to /za'am/ “to become enraged” (on Hb 3.12). 

Hy: figuratively used of the sea, cf. Gn 40.6 (on Jn 1.15). 

pyt Qal: of witness (on Hb 2.11). 

yint: fig. “force, might" (on Za 11.17). 

yt Qal: “to increase the seed ( = posterity) of" «cf. Men. 163> 
(on Za 10.9). 

Ni.: “to have one’s name continued in one’s descendants" (on 

Na 1.14). 

p" Qal: tr. (on Ho 7.9 /$eva zarqa bo/ with “human nature" as the 
subject). 


man: “concealed (ark)", cf. Ps 132.8, 2Ch 6.41 /atta wa' iron 
‘uzzeha/, and also Ex 40.38 « so Men. 165 >. The root is either /- 
b-°, ot h-b-y, cf. Is 26.20 /havi kim'at rega” ‘ad ya'ávor za am/(on 
Hb 3.4). 

ban Pi.: cf. Ec 5.5 /whibbel et ma‘asé yadeha/ and Is 13.8 /sirim 
wahávalim/ (on Mi 2.10). 

Yan: tied to a ploughing heifer (on Ho 11.4); b. “portion, part” (on 
Ze 2.7); cf. Ps 105.11 /hevel nahalathem/ (on Ze 2.5). 

“an: “one who puts up a rope of a ship's mast" (on Jn 1.6). /hovlim/, 
cf. /tahbulot/ (on Za 11.7). 
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man Qal: /hávur '"ásabbim/ “associated with idols, in the company of 
idols" (on Ho 4.17). 

wan Qal: as in Is 1.6 /lo' hubbasu/, for a wound needs pressing out, 
bandaging, and finally mollifying with oil (on Ho 6.1). 

in: of offerings brought on holy days as in Ps 118.27 [isru hag 
ba'ávotim/ (on Ma 2.3); ‘‘(sacrificial) lamb", cf. Ps 118.27 and 
Is 29.1 /haggim yinqofu/ (on Am 5.21). 

x1 Qal: abs. w. /$aq/ as obj. understood (on Jl 1.13). 

win: "the first day of a month", so called as the new moon appears 
then (on Ho 2.13) 

bm Qal: « *to tremble” > at great noise (on Hb 3.10); as in 28m 3.29 
/yahulu “al ro'á yo'av/| and La 4.6 /wlọ halu vah yadayim/ (on 
Ho 11.6); cf. Is 66.8 /ki hala gam yalda/ (on Mi 4.10). 

main: built for protecting < inhabitants inside? (on Za 2.9). 

pir: “the outside (of a city)" (on Ho 7.1). 

ann: placed on the right hand, and fig. (on Hg 2.23). 

[mn]: cf. Job 28.26, 38.25 /lahaziz qolot/ «so Men. p. 171. > (on 
Za 10.1). 

Noo: = /ra$a'| “wicked person” (on Am 9.10). 

nNen: “punishment” as in La 4.6 /méhatta’t sdom/(on Za 14.19). 

"n: /hayyim/ = /n$ama/ “life” (on Jn 2.7). 

myn: “enigma” (on Hb 2.6). 

mn Qal: = /nimlat/ “to survive" (on Hb 2.4); opp. “to die" (on 
Am 5.4). 

mm Pi: “to heal" as in Is 38.21 /wyimrhu ‘al haššhin wyehi/ and 
Jos 5.8 [ad hayotam/ (on Ho 6.2). <So Saadia, Egron, p. 220. 

^" Qal: related to /hil/ (on Mi 1.12). 

non Pi.: “to wait", «so Men., 174> ; "3n, an irregular inf. for nian, 
and with Yod instead of Heh as in Dn 9.24 /lhalle happesa‘/ with 
Alef for Heh (on Ho 6.9). 

non Pi.: + /pne/, through prayer (on Ma 1.9). 

non Hi., tr., /hehélu/ is related to /hóliy/ with /malkénu/ as the object 
and /sarim/ as the subject; on the initial seghol, cf. [hera]; on the 
transitivity, cf. Pr 13.12 /mahala lev/; “(to make sick) by intoxi- 
cating” (on Ho 7.5). 

Ni.: /nahla/ either pf. or ptc., related to /hóliy/ (on Na 3.19). 

monn: = [hil whila/ “acute anguish” (on Na 2.11). 

mOn: a woman's ornamental accessory (/hali/ in the commentary) to 
be worn around the neck (on Ho 2.15). <Men., 174: “round- 
ness". 
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yon Qal: cf. Ho 5.15 [eleh 'a&uva 'el mqomi/, and prob. intr. < see 
also Simon ad loc. > (on Ho 5.6, «and cf. Ra and Men., 177» ). 

Pen: “plot of land" (on Am 7.4). 

pon Qal: “to be divided" (of heart) (on Ho 10.2). 

on: of the same formation as /qor/ from a geminate root; cf. Ps 39.4 
/ham libbi bqirbi/ (on Hg 1.6). 

Tn: a more humble beast than horse (on Za 9.9). 

onn Oal: to fail to judge justly and to extort money unjustly” (on 
Ze 3.4). 

orn: “wicked act done openly" (on Ze 3.4); “that which has one 
gained by unjust force" (on Ze 1.9). 

eh: some kind of food (on Ho 3.2). 

non: cf. Gn 21.14 [hemat mayim/ (on Hb 2.15); /hamat/ is cst. like 
| « *» dlat/ in Is 26.20 /usgor dlatha ba'ádeha/, and cf. Hb 2.15 
/msappéah hámatha w af á&akker/ « but how can this be reconciled 
with Gn 21.14 [pê mat mayim/? >; "(wine-)skin", cf. Gn 21.15 
[min hahemet/ (on Ho 7.5). 

tn Qal: “to be profane" (on Mi 4.11). 

Ton: either «in the usual sense or as in Lv 20.17 /hesed hu’/ (on 
jn 2.9). 

woy: related to /'arbe/ and cf. Dt 28.38 /yahslennu ha'arbe/ (on Jl 1.4 
ad Jl 1.2). < See also Lipshitz ad loc. > 

yon: /kli “en hefes bo/ which would be thrown out of the house (on 
Ho 8.8). 

azn Qal: as in 1Kg 5.29, 2Ch 2.1,17 [/hosev bahar/, fig. for killing (on 
Ho 6.5). 

ph: “apportioned amount of tribute to pay" (on Mi 7.11). 

299: symbol of strength (on Mi 5.5). 

30h: cf. Hg 1.11 /waeqra horev “al ha'ares wal heharim/ (on Ze 2.14). 

man: = Anwwae [not in Shocken ed., see Ms Vat.] “dry land" (on 
Hg 2.6). 

‘ann: “a kind of thorny plant", cf. Pr 24.31 /kossu fanaw hárullim/ 


e= = 


won: of deafeningly strong wind (so R. Jonah, « who however 
takes it to mean “cold and dry" >. Cf. Ra. ad loc., and Trg. / 
Stiqta/) (on Jn 4.8). 

oon: x. "net", cf. Ez 26.5, 14 /mistah haramim/, or possibly 
figuratively referring to idol (on Hb 1.15, Mi 7.2). 2. “trap” (on 
Hb 1.17). 
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n7: caused by famine (on Jl 2.17). 

yan Qal: pass.ptc., “decided”, cf. Is 10.23, 28.22 [ki hala wnehérasa/ 
(on Jl 4.14). 

won Hi.: *to leave unmentioned” (on Ze 3.17). 

"nun Qal: “to bare (the bark of a tree)" (on Jl 1.7). «Cf. Men., 192.> 

mun Qal: “to draw (liquid such as rain-water from a cistern)” (on 
Hg 2.16). 

avn Pi: figuratively with “ship” as subj. cf. Ez 14.12 [eres ki 
tehéta’ li/ (on Jn 1.4). 

wn Hi.: cf. Mi 3.6 /wqadar '"álehem hayyom/ (on Am 8.9). 

jun: = /qadrut/ "darkness" (on Jl 3.4); cf. Mi 5.6 /wqadar “alehem 
hayyom/ (on Ze 1.15); with a blinding effect (on Na 1.8). 

“nn Qal: used of oarsman whose action resembles that of a digger 
(on Jn 1.13). « Cf. Men. 194. 

nnn Ni.: cf. Jb 6.21 [tiru hátat wattira'u/ (on Ma 2.5). 


"rU Pi.: obj. “silver”, from impure substance (Ma 5.3). 

3iv: adj. used substantivally as in Gn 23.3 /méal pne meto/ (on 
Mi 7.4 /tovam/); “a good thing” or “good conduct” (on Am 5.14); 
a “good” person speaks up for the cause of justice and integrity 
(on Am 5.15); substantivally, “a good, kindly one" w. ref. to the 
God of Israel (on Ho 8.3). 

330: "happiness, merriment” characteristic of a banquet (on Za 9.17). 

ow Hi.: “to throw, hurl” (on Jn 1.4). 

29: brings moist (on Ho 14.5). 

nyu: "judgement, opinion" as in Ps 34.1 /bSannoto ‘et ta mo/ (on 
Jn 3.7). « Cf. Men. 199.> 

3999: "prince, ruler", a hapax quadriliteral (on Na 3.17). 

AND Qal: subj. /kfir/ “young lion" (on Ho 6.1). 


Mix’: also spelt without Yod as in Am 9.5 (on Am 8.8). 

bx Hi.: two past tense verbs < asyndetically joined as in Ct 2.11 / 
haggesem halaf halah lo/ (on Ho 5.11). 

ia: cf. Lv 26.4 /wnatna ha'ares yvulah/ (on Hb 3.17). 

war: wan, Pi. with another Yod deleted for euphony’s sake (Na 1.4). 
Hi.: “herself? understood as the obj. (on Ho 2.7); figuratively w. 
/gefen/ as subj., so Jl 1.12 w. /Sason/(on Jl 1.12). < Acc. to IE, 
the root is /b-w-š/. > 

nya: = /ha'ares/ “the earth, land" (on Jn 1.9). 

y» Hi.: *to make intolerable" (on Ma 2.17). 
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TT: TT is preterital impf. for pf. as is shown by La 3.53 JIN 37 

« root “T>, ot alternatively a perfect from a geminate root, but 
in view of Zech 2.4 niv? it may be Lamed-Heh (on Jl 4.3). 

mT Pi.: “to throw, cast", cf. Jl 4.3, Ob 11, Na 3.10 /yaddu goral/ (on 
Za 2.4). 

yt Qal: “to acknowledge (favour)" (on Mi 6.5). b. = /hikkir/ “to 
be personally and favourably acquainted with" (on Na 1.7). c. “to 
be aware of sbd's needs" (on Ho 13.5). /mi yodea' [, “perhaps” (on 

Jn 3.9). 

3m: /hevu/, something to do with giving «so Men., 134>, and 
gift; the form is a Pe-Yodh impv. like /rdu, s'u/, the irregular 

vowel as in Ex 16.23 /'efu/ being due to the guttural (on Ho 4.18). 
<On the ascription of this note to IE, cf. Friedlaender, Essays, 
p. 167.> 

wie: "given to arrogance” (on Hb 2.5). 

ov: /yom yhwh/, “day of divine vengeance" (on Am 5.18). 
b. “daytime” as against night, and /hayyom/ = /bayyom/ (on Ho 
4.5). c. “the sun" as the most essential feature of the day < (as 
against the night)? as in Gn 18.1 /khom hayyom/ and Jdg 19.11 
/whayyom rad m'od/ (ad Ma 3.20). d. “time” (f'et/) (on Am 9.11); 
du. “a short time" (on Ho 6.2). e. “year” (on Am 4.4). 

mv: /yona pota/ as a symbol of thoughtlessness and imprudence (on 
Ho 7.11). 

nor: « "early rain" > pace the universal view that the word means 

"he instructs” < but see Ra. ad loc» (on Ho 10.12). 

Tm: = [al dereh 'ehad/ “uniformly, in like manner" (on Ho 11.7). 
T: “only son" (on Am 8.10). 
20" Qal: “to be good" (on Na 3.8). 

Hi.: the inf. abs. used to reinforce the verbal notion as in Dt 9.21 
|wa'ekkot “oto tahon hetev/ “thorough grinding", pace Jepheth, 
for whom the form means “to deal kindly" (on Jn 4.4). « Cf. 
Radaq, = /m'od/, and Aram. /ltav/>. 

n2* Hi.: an object is understood (on Ho 4.4). 
555 Hi.: “to wail, lament” (on Ho 7.14). 
P2: related to /’arbe/, and called /yoleq/ as it licks with its tongue 

(on Jl 1.4 ad Jl 1.2). 

D: on the use of the pl., cf. Ex 7.19 /‘al y orehem/ < see IE’s comm. 
ad loc.> (on Jn 2.4); = /ma'árav/ “west” (on Ho 11.10). 

my: /yona/, cf. Ex 22.20 lọ tone/, or “silly dove" (cf. Ho 7.11) 
known for its beauty, cf. Ct 5.2, 6.9 /yonati tammati/ (on Ze 3.1). 
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mo Hi.: asyndetically with a foll. imperf., as in Ho 6.3 /wnéd‘a 
nirdfa/, 1Sm 2.3 [al tarbu tdabbru/ (on Ho 1.6). 

mo” Qal: l'essórem/ from /y-s-r/ with the suppressed Yodh compen- 
sated by the gemination of /s/ as in Jer 1.5 /bterem 'essorha/ and 
Is 44.3 [ki 'essoq mayim/ (on Ho 10.10). 

Pi.: tr. with the object understood, and cf. Ho 11.3 /w anohi 
tirgalti lefrayim/ (on Ho 7.15). [l'aysitem/, Hi. with a Yodh 
instead of the usual Waw, as in Pr 4.25 /wafappeha yaySiru 
negdeha/, but like Pi. in meaning (on Ho 7.12 and cf. Ra. ad loc.). 

W: “on account of"; /|ya'an me] “what for?" (on Hg 1.9); with 
Jepheth (on Ho 8.1). 

Na” Qal: intr., even in Jer 10.20 /banay ysa'uni/, where the verb 
means “went out from me", or it may be either tr. or intr. just 
like /8av/, and this in view of the parallel /ta$'ir/ (on Am 5.3). 

2x* Hit.: cf. Job 1.6, 2.1 /lhityassev ‘al yhwh/ (on Za 6.5). 

97%: “oil” (on Za 4.14). 

93° Qal: “to shape, mould" (on Hb 2.18). 

Y^ Qal: 3p? = ssp" (on Hb 2.7). 

32: applied to /'av/ “cloud” (on Za 14.6). 

“ja”: substantive used as modifier, cf. Est 8.16 /wśāśōn wiqar/ (on 
Za 11.13). 

xy Qal: “to fear, stand in awe" (on Ho 10.3); related to Jl 2.11 / 
nora / “fearsome” (on Jl 2.21). < Perh. in IE's copy of the Bible 
the lemma was written defectively, “NIN. > 

xo: /yir'e yhwh/, w. ref. to the righteous (on Ma 3.16). 

Hey: causes the colour of ears of corn to turn green (on Am 4.9; Hg 
2.17); a natural disaster mentioned along with hail (on Hg 2.17). 

V" Qal: with hostile intent (on Mi 1.15). 

2U^ Qal: (“to sit") of a court as in Ps 107.32 /mōšav zqenim/ and 
Ps 69.13 /yOSvé Sa ar/ (on Am 6.3). 

aw Hi.: = /heSiv $vut/ “to bring home from exile" (on Ho 11.11). 

[nw]: opp. [ga awa] “pride” (on Mi 6.14). 

yw Hi.: “to judge" (on Ob 21). 

yw: = /ySu‘a/ “salvation” (on Hb 3.13); related to /hosia'/ “to save" 
(on Hb 3.18). 

a: helpless creature (on Ho 14.4). 

^m Ni.: = /nimlat/ “to be spared, survive" (on Za 13.8). 


-3: understood, so also in Ob 7 /'en tvuna bo/, which is = /'en k'i$ 
A$er “en tvuna bo/ as in Is 40.29 /ul'en 'onim 'osma yarbe/, which 
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is = [ula'áser en 'onim lo yarbe “osma/ (on Ob 3 /Sohni vhagwé 
sela /). 

725 Pi.: = [yare'| “to hold in awe" (on Ma 1.6). « Cf. Men. 210. > 

735 Hit.: “to attach oneself and weigh down" (of a swarm of 
innumerable locusts) (on Na 3.15). 

wad Qal: + obj. /'awon/, opp. Ps 65.4 /divré áwonot gavru menni/, 
and as a result to be freed from sbd's influence and control (on 
Mi 7.19). 

maa: "cure, healing", cf. /wattibhena 'enaw/, or acc. to some, 
"darkness" (on Na 3.19). 

gD: entrusted with the teaching of the Law (on Hg 2.11); “he who 
serves", cf. Ex 28.41, 40.15 /whihanu li/(on Ze 1.4). 

212 Hi.: “to bear, put up with" (on Am 7.10). 

p> Pol.: /konen/, past; = /hehin/ “to establish" (on Hb 2.12). 

n5»: “the strength of will" to control one's anger, cf. Nu 14.17 (on 
Na 1.3); with ref. to tribute paid to foreign ruler (on Ho 7.9). 

312 Hi.: “to put to death" (on Za 11.8). 

wn> Pi.: “not to recognise" (on Ho 9.2). 2. “to fail to produce" (on 
Hb 3.17). 3. “to mislead in order to prevent being identified" (on 
Za 13.4). 

was: opp. /'émet/"truth, truthfulness” (on Ho 12.1). «So Men., 
212, 

T»: known from Arb and Pers /kaywan/, “saturn” (on Am 5.26). 

7*2»: = [kira] “stove” (on Za 12.6). < So Men. 222.> 

x55 Qal: + /min/, “to withhold” (on Hg 1.10). 

1122 Qal: “to cease to exist by being deprived of descendants" (on 
Ma 3.6). 

122: w. [asa], “to destroy all at once, not in a piecemeal fashion" 
(on Na 1.8). 

2353: "basket" «so Men. 2157 (on Am 8.1). 

2292 Pi.: for formation, cf. 1Kg 7.26 etc. /yahil/, and Is 22.17 / 
mtaltelha/ vs. Jon 1.5 /wayyatilu/ (Ma 3.2). 

mip: the name of a city (on Am 6.2). « Cf. Saadia, Egron, p. 236. 

122: a preposition which follows immediately may be deleted as in 
Ex 20.11, 31.17 [ki &es$et yamim/, < which however is a different 
phenomenon (on Za 10.7 /Samah libbam kmo yayin/). 
Abnormally followed by a clause in the sense of "according as, in 
the manner that ..." < but similarly in Pr 23.77 (on Za 10.8). 

12: /lahen/ = [al kén/ “therefore” (on Ho 13.3). 
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wid: "merchants" as in Za 14.21 [lo' yihye hna'ániy 'od/ (ad 
Ho 12.8 on ib. 12.9; Ze 1.11). «So Men., 217.» 

3912: "merchant" (on Za 14.21). 

mid: fig. of the sun's rays (on Ma 3.20). 

102 Pi.: “to conceal" (on Ma 2.16); “his body" as obj. understood 
(on Jn 3.6). 

ROD Ni.: ptc. “loved, dear", cf. Ps 84.5 /nihsfa wgam kalta naf8i/ (on 
Ze 2.1). <So Men. 219, and cf. Saadia, Egron, p. 245.> 

702: given as gift or tribute (on Ze 1.11). 

ov» Hi.: God as object understood (on Ho 12.15). 

099: "the hardest part of wooden beam" (on Hb 2.11). « Cf. Saadia, 
Sab în, s.v. 

199: the king of animals (on Za 11.3). 

APD Ni.: “to prostrate oneself” like /histaháwa/ of a posture taken by 
one who brings offerings (on Mi 6.6). < Sim. Men. 220. > 

minda: "apple-shaped capital of a temple door" (on Am 9.1); the 
strongest and hardest part of a door (on Ze 2.14). 

n >: /natatti lah ‘et krameha/, opp. to Ho 2.14 /hásimmoti gafnah/ 


(on Ho 2.17). 
n> Qal: “to annihilate” so that there will be no survivor (on 
Ob 9). 


Hi.: “to wipe out of existence" (on Za 9.10). 
Ni.: = /kala/ “to be destroyed" (on Za 13.8). 
“w Qal: resulting in the need to be helped up to one's feet (on 
Ho 14.2,4). 
ón» Hi.: “to surround, encircle”, cf. /keter/ "crown", which is 
round (on Hb 1.4). 
nn2: /yukkattu/ from a geminate root (on Mi 1.7). 
Pi: = /karat/“to break" «so Men. 225» (on Za 11.6 ed. 
Venice). 


-5: “in the cause of" as in /gdola lelohim/ “godly, god-fearing” (on 
Jn 3.3 ad ib. 1.2). b. “on account of", cf. Gn 20.13 ['imti li/ (on 
Mi 1.12 /ltov/; on Hb 3.16 /Igol-/). c. “for the sake of, for the 
good of" as in Gn 20.15 /'imri li ‘ahi hu’/ (on Za 12.5). d. marker 
of the direct object as in 28m 3.30 /hargu l'avner/ (on Ho 1.6). e. 
/Imime/, added < pleonastically > as in 1Ch 3.2 /hasslisi Pavsalom 
ben ma'áha/ (on Ma 3.7); (on Hg 2.18 /Imin/). f. /l'et “erev/ 
"towards the evening" (on Za 14.7). 

mx Hi.: “to ask sbd to perform a tiring task" (on Mi 6.3). « Cf. 
Men. 227. 
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ab: capable of thinking (on Ho 7.6). 

v25 Ni.: in Arabic, “to be baffled, not knowing what to do" as in 
Pr 10.8,10 /we éwil $fatayim yillavet/ (on Ho 4.14). 

127 Hi.: intr. like /heqis/ (on Jl 1.7). 

172: a nominal form like /de'a/ (on Ho 9.11). 

vnb Pi.: cf. Gn 5.24 [wet lahat haherev/ (on Ma 3.19). 

mb Qal: /laane/, abnormal f. form (on Za 5.4). 

mn: "flesh", cf. Arb. </lahm/>. Likewise Job 20.23 /wyamter 
‘além6 bilhumo/(on Ze 1.17). «So Men. 231. 

Jn» Pi: + /‘afar/ in order to prostrate oneself before sbd (on 
Mi 7.17). 

125 Qal: = /laqah/ “to take, capture" (on Hb 1.10). 

125 Pi.: “to educate, teach" (on Ho 10.11). 

1925: = [ba'ábur/ “‘in order that" (on Ho 8.4). 

ny? Qal: “to swallow" «so Men., 232, and Saadia, Egron, p. 2747», 
related to /b-1-/, and cf. Pr 20.25 /yala' qode$/ (on Ob 16). 

55: “in front, leading" (on Mi 2.13); = /terem/ “before (of time)" 
(on Za 8.10). 

puh Qal: /lossim/ is not of a hollow root /ys, which would display 
/mlossim/; thus Ps 68.26 /tofefot/ and Na 2.8 /mtoffot/ represent 
two distinct roots (?) (on Ho 7.5). 

np» Qal: *«to take> by force, forcibly” (on Am 7.15); cf. 28m 22.17 
/yislah mimmarom yiqqaheni/ (on Hg 2.23). 2. “to learn", cf. 
Pr 4.2 /leqah tov/ (on Mi 1.11). 

+ /lev/ as obj. “to make lose one’s reason, power of under- 
standing” (on Ho 4.11). 
+ [zro' ot]/like a physician offering a helping hand (on Ho 11.3). 

we: “vegetation that grows following the spring rain" (on Am 7.1). 
« Cf. Saadia, Egron, p. 277. 

102: some kind of food (on Ho 3.2). 


INA Pi.: = [lo' “ava/ “to refuse" (on Za 7.11). 

np: w. /buqa/, schema etymologicum similar to Pr 8.15 /ge'a 
wga on/ and Jer 16.19 /'uzzi uma uzzi/ (on Na 2.11). 

van: “looking to (for help)" (on Za 9.5). 

mya: "place for storing grain", cf. Jl 1.17 /nehersu mammgurot/ 
(on Hg 2.19). « Cf. Men. 23, 112, and Saadia, Sabin, s.v. 

mam: hapax, "opposite, facing", cf. Job 39.24 /ygamme' 'ares/ (on 
Hb 1.9). 


pa Pi: synonymous with /natan/ “to give", and as in Gn 14.20 [Aser 
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miggen sareha byadeha/ and Pr 4.9 /'áteret tif'eret tmaggnekka/ < 
|[tittén > in which latter case the suffix is datival as in Jos 15.19 
and Jdg 1.15 /ki “eres hannegev netattani/(on Ho 11.8). « Men., 
237: “to hand over”. > 

13: applied to king as in Ps 89.19 /lyhwh maginnénu/(on Ho 4.18). 

11532: affecting flesh and eyes (on Za 14.15). 

[15239]: “clod of soil” or variant of /l'egrof/ with secondary Alef (on 
Jl 1.17). 

nam: unpopulated area (on Ho 2.5, 9.10). 

7TT5 Qal: /lamod/ from a geminate root like /lahog/, /lards/, and 
/lavoz| (on Za 2.6). 

Pol.: “to measure" (on Hb 3.6). 

mp»: idiom. [ma li ... ]-/ “I have no need of...” (on Ho 14.9). 

7779 Ni.: “to be thoughtlessly rash”, cf. Is 32.4 /ulvav nimharim/ (on 
Hb 1.6). 

Na Qal: the opp. of being dry and in non-liquid form (on Am 9.5). 
Hithpol.: “with milk" understood (on Am 9.13). 

19979: "one who reproaches, disciplines" (on Ho 5.2, = Ra). 

Ty15: "meeting place (for festivals)", cf. Ps 74.8 /$arfu kol mo'áde él 
ba'ates/ (on Ze 3.18). 

yin: “fine chaff’ (on Ho 13.3); blown about by wind (on Ze 2.2). 
« So Men., 244.> 

[nsw]: “that through which oil is poured" (on Za 4.2). 

Y) Hi.: “to exchange" (on Ho 4.7); w. ref. to conversion to a 
heathen religion (on Mi 2.4). 

mia: syn. with Dt 11.14 /yore/, not “teacher” (so Jepheth, < but not 
in the extant Arabic version of his comm. >), and for collocation 
with /sdaqa/, cf. Ma 3.20 /SemeS sdaqa umarpe' bihnafeha/ (on Jl 
2.23a). « Cf. Men., 13.20, 163.24. 

wi Qal: both transitive and intransitive (as in Nu 14.44 /lo' māšu 
miqqerev hammaháne/) like /Sav/ «as in Na 2.3 [$av yhwh ‘et 
g On ya áqov/ (on Za 3.9). 
Hi.: tr., “oneself? as obj. understood (on Na 3.1). 

nm Qal: = /'avad/ “to perish” (on Am 9.10). 

ing: “a wound which requires pressing the puss out" (on Ho 5.132; 
Ob 7). < Men., 159: “disease” > 

112312: an instrument for pruning branches (on Jl 4.10). 

pora: “a place where blood is spilt” (on Za 9.15). b. vessel for 
throwing sacrificial blood (on Za 14.20). «So Men. 1635.» ; 
/kesef/ or /zahav/understood (on Am 6.6). 
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[ngong]: < *garment- that is taken off’, cf. 28m 2.21 fet hálisato/ = 

/halifato/ “change of clothes" (on Za 3.4). < Cf. Men. 177.» 

1102: epicene; used for corrective action (on Mi 6.9). b. “arrow”, cf. 
Hb 3.11 /braq hániteha/ (on Hb 3.9). 

ma: [mi yodea | = /ulay/ “perhaps” (on Jl 2.14). 

D"2: not = /tiros/, but literally as in 1Kg 18.13, Dt 2.28, 9,18 (on 
Ho 2.7). 

wr: he who practises /miSor/ acts in accordance with God's 
commandments (on Ma 2.6). 

11222: as in Ps 50.9 | mimmihl'oteha/ (on Hb 3.17). 

maa: cf. Ex 21.33 [ki yihre “18 bor/, and Jepheth quotes Ze 2.6 /krot 
roim/ and Gn 26.25 /wayyihru Sam 'avde yishaq/(on Ze 2.9). 

No»: "completely" (on Na 1.10). 

sr: from a quadriliteral root or the Mem is prefix, and /mla'ha/ is 
a derivative of /mal'ah/; “messenger” (on Hg 1.13,14). < So Men. 
241.7 = /Saliah/ “messenger” (on Za 2.7); [mal ah yhwh/, God's 
messenger, who stands between Him and Israel (on Ma 2.7). 

TNP: derived from NY» (on Hg 1.14). 

MNV: mission" (on Hg 1.13). 

1322: “a place where bricks are manufactured" (on Na 3.14). 

mp: “ship’s officer" as in Ez 27.27 /mallahayih whovlayih/(on Jn 1.5). 

nay: /klē/ is understood as in 2Sm 19.29, 1Kg 2.7 /bohle 
$ulhaneha/ for /Ohlé lehem Sulhaneha/ and 1Sm 16.20 /hamor 
lehem/ with /ndse’/ understood (on Ho 2.20 /qeset wherev 
umilhama/). 

[123972] : ““store-house’’, cf. Ho 7.14 [al dagan wtirds yitgoraru/; the 
repeated secondary Mem is unique (on Jl 1.17). 

122: “bastard”, metaphorically for the lowly and despised, not the 
name of a nation (so R. Judah Ibn Balam) (on Za 9.6). 

pU»: “a place from which /harul/ q.v.) cannot be removed", cf. 
Gn 15.2 / ben meseq beti/, “a son who would not move from the 
house" (on Ze 2.9). 

T2: = [ba ávur/ “because of" (on Ob ro). 

ma Pi.: “to call on sbd to do sth" (on Jn 2.1). « Cf. Saadia, Egron, 
p. 300.> 

olm: = [barah] “escape” (on Am 2.14). 

3379: w. inexplicable double Nun, “the crowned ones" (on Na 3.17). 

nao: "castle" (on Mi 7.17). 

7121072: same as /m$uha/ (on Mi 7.4). 
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nor: /bammistar/ = | basseter/ “secretly, away from others" (on 
Hb 5.14). 

nyy: cf. Ps 61.4 /migdal 'oz/ (on Na 1.7); cf. Ps 29.11 /yhwh ‘oz 
l'ammo yitten/ (on Jl 4.16). 

liya: = /m‘ona/ “dwelling-place” (on Ze 3.7). 

miwa: = /soveh/ “lair, thicket” (on Am 3.4). 

“iva: = [galon] “shame, disgrace”, cf. 1Kg 7.36 /kma‘ar 'i$| (on 
Hb 2.15). « Cf. Men. 290 "exposure" and Saadia, Egron, p. 306.> 

vy: “easy, requiring no great effort" or “of small number" (on 
Hg 2.6). 

1295: “heavenly sphere (of wind, <cold>, and fire)” (on Am 9.6). 
< See Simon ad loc. > 

Moy: /wama'la/ “and the following day", cf. Ex 30.14 + /mibben 
‘eSrim Sana wama'la/ (on Hg 2.15). 

boy: = [ma'áée| "deed" (on Ho 5.4, Mi 2.7); “evil deed" (on 
Mi 7.13). 

syn: “nakedness, pudenda", cf. 1Kg 7.36 /kmaar 'i$/; on the 
absence of the last radical, see Ct 2.14 /mar'eh/ (on Na 3.5). < So 
also Saadia, Egron, p. 306.> 

nivyr: [ma'á$e zayit/ “olive oil" (on Hb 5.17); /ma'á$e yadénu/, cf. 
Ho 13.2 /ma‘asé harasfim/ (on Ho 14.4). 

^52: “what falls through a sieve” (on Am 8.6). 

Nam Hi.: cf. Lv 9.12,18 /wayyamsi'u/ (on Za 11.6). 

myn: "bell" hung on a horse's neck, cf. 1Sm 3.11 /tsillena/(on 
Za 14.20). 

"2X2: difficult; unlikely a place name (pace Jepheth), but acc. to 
R. Moshe Hakohen, “pool of water" (on Za 1.8). 

mmm: “joyous noise accompanied by songs" as in Jer 16.5 [al tavo 
bet marzeah/ (on Am 6.7). « Cf. Men.: "drinking house". > 

NA: larger than, and similar to, bull; acc. to Saadia < Egron>, = 
Arb. [Jamus] “buffalo” (on Am 5.22). 

71:712: opp. /'émet/ “truth, truthfulness” (on Ho 12.1). 

nNU2: “burden” (on Ze 3.18). 

maw: in /máuvati/ the Yod does not indicate the subject any more 
than it does in Is 56.7 /wéimmahtim bvet tfillati/ and Ps 5.8 / 
byir ateha/ and the noun is alw. zn sensu malo in the O.T., for it is a 
mental disease (on Ho 11.7 and 14.5). 

DYA: not a verb « *to go quickly’ >, but a noun syn. with /Sahar/ 
"dawn", and so likewise in Jer 5.8 /maskim hayu/ (on Ho 6.4 
/kattal maSkim holeh/, = R. Jonah). 
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DWA: “to reign” (on Za 9.10); + /b/, “to act as protector over" (on 
Jo. 

nw: “office of night watchman” (on Hb 2.1). 

mw: "additional" (on Za 9.12). 

uow: /sedeq/ “righteousness”, cf. Ps 37.6 (on Ho 6.5); for the figure 
of sweet justice turning bitter, cf. Am 5.7 /haholhim lla'ána 
mispat/ (on Ho 10.4); opp. formal sacrifices and cultic songs (on 
Am 5.24). 

pn: "attentive" (on Gn 15.2 ad Am 3.12). 
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Proverbs are spread everywhere in Samaritan literature, but still 
the Samaritan treasure of proverbs does not seem to be very large. A 
great number of them are translations from familiar Arabic sayings 
into the Samaritan dialect, and are included in the standard compila- 
tions of Arabic proverbs. It is not surprising, however, that after 
living for more than one thousand years in an Arabic neighbour- 
hood, the Samaritans have adopted proverbs as well. Like many 
Arabic sayings, every proverb consists of two hemistichs with the 
same end-rhyme. Still on the other hand it might be possible that the 
parallels, at least partly, are mere coincidences. This 1s certainly not 
true for Hebrew wisdom literature, especially the Book of Sirach and 
the biblical Book of Proverbs, because these books are known to the 
Samaritans. 

It seems that there is only one collection of a larger number of 
proverbs found in Samaritan Mss. It is contained in ‘Ms. Sam. 23’ 
(Zuhair Shunnar, Katalog samaritanischer Handschriftten I, Berlin 1974, 
no. 294), collection of the Institut für Semitistik und Arabistik at the 
Free University, Berlin. This Ms. is a comprehensive compilation of 
treatises, poems, and liturgical pieces (955 pages written in Samaritan 
minuscule script, partially accompanied by an Arabic translation), 
written by the Samaritan author Abraham ben Marhib ha-Sifri 
(Ibrahim b. Farag Sadaqa as-Sabahi). From the colophon on p. 42 it 
is obvious that the first part of the manuscript, copied by Abu l- 
Hasan (Ab Hasda) b. Ya'qüb al-Kahin, was completed on the 4th 
muharram 1366 H., corresponding to the 28th of November 1946 CE. 
The Ms. was completed by Radi b. Amin b. Sadaqa. 

The Ms. is preceded by a table of contents, which 1s not complete 
and not foliated. 

The collection of proverbs is found on pp. 43-50, comprising one 
hundred and thirteen proverbs written in the typical Samaritan 
Hebrew-Aramaic mixed language. The text is partly vocalized, and 
sometimes passages or words are accompanied by an Arabic transla- 
tion. 
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Another Ms. containing proverbs is no. 2051 of the collection of 
Dr. Moses Gaster, at present at the John Rylands University Library, 
Manchester (ROBERTSON, vol. II, no. 321). It is a bi-lingual Ms. with 
Samaritan and Arabic in parallel columns and written in Samaritan 
majuscule. The number of proverbs is one hundred and eleven. This 
Ms. unfortunately has suffered from immersion in water with the 
result that the text is severely damaged and can only be traced with 
difficulty. The writer and translator is the above-mentioned Ab- 
Hasda b. Ya'qüb. It has been written in 3577 E. (Samaritan Entry 
Era), which corresponds to 1938 CE, and published by Theodor 
H. Gaster in “Studies and Essays in Honour of Abraham A. Neumann”, 
ed. by M. Ben-Horin, B. D. Weinryb, and S. Zeitlin, Leiden 1962, 


pp. 228-42. 
On comparing these two collections of proverbs, it can be said 
that they are identical — not considering the variants and the 


assignment of numbers (Robertson in his description speaks of 111 
proverbs; Gaster lists 102) and the last part where in both Mss. 
different proverbs are listed (in Ms. Sam 23 from no. 103 and in 
G. 2051 from no. 99 onwards). 

Th. Gaster's edition is accompanied by some occasional notes and 
references to other, also extra-Samaritan sources. It does not offer, 
however, an accurate translation and philological commentary. This 
makes the understanding of the proverbs difficult for those who are 
not familiar with the Samaritan idiom. They contain words and 
grammatical forms which are not found in Samaritan dictionaries and 
wotd-lists as well as unusual syntactic constructions due to their 
poetic structure. Even after an intensive comparative study a number 
of proverbs remain obscure. 

In this situation I was very thankful to the late Rasón Sadaqa for 
offering me at our meeting on the occasion of the rst International 
Congress of the Société d' Etudes Samaritaines in Tel Aviv (1oth-14th 
April, 1988) a hand-written copy of 51 proverbs from the above 
collection accompanied by an Arabic translation, which has been a 
great help in clarifying obscure words and constructions. 

For the 51 proverbs I have used Ms. Sam 23 as a basic Ms. (the 
variants of G. 2051 and R. Sadaqa’s version are quoted below). The 
Arabic translation is the one in R. Sadaqa’s copy. Arabic equivalences 
from the Arabic collections of proverbs are given, if found; referen- 
ces to other non-Samaritan sources are quoted as well. 
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(035 Cem Own (an? ax ND d 
ave slop Cl Ci qs V 
1) G. 2051: NY; 2) G.205 1: rmv. 
Sam.: “Don't call the imperfection imperfection; imperfection will 
be increased". 


Ar.: “Don’t call the imperfect imperfect; his imperfection will be 
increased". 


1: Sam. 8 is rendered by Abs as c» “fault, defect, blemish, 
imperfection, shame, disgrace” etc. Cp. J Aram. "N33 m. CN) “disgrace, 
shame, blame, obscenity" (JAST. 1,256); cp. as well Syr. Pa. (ea) 
AX, “to reprimand” and derived nouns ELin < ‘reprimand” and 
rex, “insult” (LS. 123). 

"35 is translated by R. Sadaga in the first hemistich as “imperfect” 
(the actor), in the second as “imperfection”. This means that, 
according to his opinion, the form Wi represents at the same time the 
actor (WJle) and the abstract noun (o~s). 

ns: Hit. of this root is not used in Hb; it is rendered by ABS. 
as Jl; VIII 5155! “be increased", which fits well into the context. 


Eqo m gabn Cm a sq 155m 2 
shae c4 d Ce S| EELS y. ca 
1) R.S.: om.; 2) R.S.: N0. 


“Fear your tongue more than your enemy (lit.: more than your fear 


from ...)". 


: mun C 20 [WD vum WNT 3 
FRE. 2287: JU ge pe eel ntl ge 


1) R.S.: Ww; 2) G. 2051: WRI M. 
“The man with a good learning is better than the rich man”. 


wo: cp. Hb. Wp “fit, proper, right" etc. 


OR DNA na cw» ONY 03 yoann 4 
cpl gall ailel JIN Gob Gok o 
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1) R.S.: nw». 

Sam.: “He who follows the perfect way will be helped in these two 
yards". 

Ar.: “God will help the one who follows the way of perfection, in 


this world and in the world to come". 


No: (cp. no.38); R.S. nw»mn. The question is whether Nòm 
could be considered as a noun as well, like in the Ar. translation 
(JANJI (P); then x27 would mean “perfection”. ABS, however, 
renders: 5 — Nn. 

moxnn: Hb. 939 “yard, court’? makes no sense here. It is a loan 
translation from Ar. Olj!JJI! “this world and the world to come" and 
must be taken in the figurative sense. 


sano qm wo" Inn mot mn TILANG 5 
4 < z . 
aae iy» ab a5 y LL ‘enna N 
1) G. 2051: N53. 


“Don’t open a door you do not know: its closing will make you 
tired (Ar.: ... will weaken yon)”. 


to2n: The Hb. root 73% usually means “to capture, take, seize, 
conquer” etc.; in our context, however, it means “‘to open". ABS 
gives three meanings: A»! c h> cae — 139. Ar. x» means both 
"to open" and “to conquer". Obviously, the Sam. 425 is a calque 
from Arabic. 

mon: (= Aram. Yan “door, gate"); cp. GSA 13:5,7; 106:34; 243:7. 

NG": ABS renders jx — 8% like R.S. in his Ar. translation; cp. Ar. 
II; “to weaken". Therefore ND” is impf. of Hb./Aram. nwb5/"N» 
“to labour (in vain), to be tired". 

wno: (= verbal noun + suff. “its closing”). 


ge: ganon (mami cu qo WN? pa 6 
Tan 39 nya xox (itn NG 


R.S.: axles We Vi ada Y Choe mana Ub us ce 
FRE. 1984: i BN Be Vi EM CN Y 


1) G. 2051: 7na3nw23; 2) R.S.: vn. 


“Him, who tells you: I am relying on your love, you will know only 
the moment you need him”. 
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yan: (= act.pt.pe.). ABS renders Glin «JA — Fran; cp. Hb. Jan 
"to support, assist, maintain, help". In our context an corresponds 
with Ar. A. “to lean upon". 


Jem 3m» bos yen (p an Yn 7 
Jaga SNS JS Sd) od Hho pa ee 
1) G. 2051/R.S.: aw m; 2) G. 2051/R.S.: T29". 
“Honour the one who gives you good advice (Ar.: who shows you the 
way to good deeds) with all you strength and assiduity!”’. 

TX ym: (root Y/Y); G. and R.S. Jey? (af.impf. + suff) (cp. 
n. 2). ABS renders jaw A5, — Jars; cp. Ar. IV sii “to advise sb.”’; 
IV 14,1 “to lead the right way, guide well". 

Tnm: cp. Hb. pnp (root II gon) “diligent, assiduous”. yon is 


generally an adj.; ABS renders (ra (ent Aeg — pron. In our 


proverb, howevet, it is used as a noun. 


an Saws (NONI p ay “DIA 9n NINI mon .8 


1) G. 2051: IDONN. 


“Death by great honor is better than healing for the poor". 


MING: (= Ar. jw. “by means of, through, by”). 
JON: ION: noun f., cs. MON “curing, healing" (JAST. 1,93). It 
appears in Mimar Marqa M 18:2, TM 73:27; cp. also GSA 249:5; 


263:10. 


;QuUIN (lom Syn nma 9 
:Gawa YANA YY DDI NON 


Ms. Sam. 23: ue de baw YI eh oye jb L 
R.S.: e b |S | ee jb L 

1) R.Ş.: pap; 2) G. 2051: Nv1m; R.Ş.: Nwim; 3) G. 2051: rnm PN; R.Ş.: nox n yox. 
Sam.: “Birds fly and are exalted only to fall back to the ground”. 


Ar. (R.S.): “Birds are not flying and going up, for just as they fly 
they fall". 
ma: Sam. m here corresponds to the Ar. negative particle b. 


onp: (= pai); this word renders ms in the Sam. Targum; cp. 
Gen. 1:20, 21, 26, etc. 
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NUN: cp. the variants given in n. 2. In our context the best variant 
would be G. 2051: Nwim) (Hb. Ngan nif.) “are exalted, carried from 
one place to another". 


U S s TADS (Nn WDT 10 
:Garin Sy 655n Gmbsosm 


RS: WIS | de sas lee LEE pred 
FRE. 2688: AS dl feos i en Je 

1) G. 2051: VRX; R.S.: vn; 2) R.S.: mznpm; 3) R.S.: 19; 4) G. 205 1/R.S.: msn. 
“The soul is inclined to the resembling one, and the birds to the 
similar kind". 


on: this form and the variants oNN/OHn are derived from the root 
mya “to be inclined". The confusion of the laryngals is one of the 
most typical phenomena of Sam. orthography (cp. GSA off.). This 
form is rendered by ABS da cde — UR. 

nwo DM: cp. R.S. asap (n. 2); yap = TY (cp. no. 9). 

mei: cp. G. 2051/R.$.: MRIN (n. 4); WW corresponds to Hb. 
ri "sight, appearance". 


STIS UPN WN ONT dl 
"msn ApY (nbeo AVY noo 15 


Ros pea pe ibo lx Is! por y T olll 
FRE. 2487: pal eg AA 
1) ditt. (only Ms. Sam. 23). 


"If the water, which is not restrained, drips constantly, the rock will 
be hollowed out”. 


12: corresponds to Hb. 35; Ar. 5). 
nov: ABS renders ba — roo “to drip"; noun f. mDvDY "drop"; the 
form corresponds to Hb. 193, opo “to drip"; n9 “drop”. 


(07358 3ww now NON staxm obs 55 32 
R.Ş.: cA! esl IYI gi ue Js 
‘ABBUD 2258: sig Le Jawah, Stall 
1) G. 205 1/R.S.: "an. 


"Everything perishes save God and the good deed". 
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nio» 5»: "everything"; o> “something, anything" is generally 
used in a negative sentence. This also applies to Sam. Aramaic; cp. 
GSA 138:3. 

72397: cp. G. 205 1/R.S.: 739971 (n. 1); cp. also Aram. NID, NIV, 
11731» “deed, work" (JAST. II, 1046), corresponding to Hb. nes». 


(21ND THN Soy x5 (m YY amegqo o 13 
1) G. 2051: 132; 2) G. 205 1: W0, R.S.: Wa. 


“Nobody can quarrel with one who loves his neighbour like him- 
self”. 


wD": This form is obscure. Taking into consideration the variant 
wm (G. 2051), it becomes obvious that the root must be Aram. 
NS» “to decline, bend" (< v5); cp. JAST. 11,782. The conjectured 
meaning of N22 in our context is “to humiliate”; cp. Aram. 7272 “to 
lower, level, humiliate”; pa. 722 (Syr. s») with the same 
meaning (JAST. II, 783). R.S. has replaced this obviously older form 
by warm (< 27 “to quarrel, strife, fight"). Cp. however, YAI 
(= mn), “to weaken", e.g. ST pry wai, “and his eyes weakened", 
Gen 27,1. Cp. also LS 331. 


Cy pa (353m SINDW RVI o^ P 14 
aJ sb asl s Lud gw de bòl- or 
1) G. 2051: MANN; 2) R.S.: 07. 
"Who watches his manner of speaking, will be praised among his 
community". 
323m: Sam. “to praise"; itpe. “to be praised"; cp. Marga 8:9 [= 
B.H., III/2, 183:9] $21 “they praised". 
may: ABS renders slal cel — Joy. The Sam. meaning of 
nay is community" while in Hb. it denotes “friend, companion" 
etc. R.S. has replaced it by the more common word my *commu- 
nity, congregation". 


(9px (1235 sapaa py 15 
sw bun nun Con's 
auld Crd! os drm MR QA dol qe 
1) G. 2051: 5535, R.S.: now; 2) R.S.: mp; 3) R.S.: DADI 4) 205 1/R. S.: DIN. 
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“The money of the one who marries out (of?) his descent will be 


burned by the plague". 


The above proverb is a very good example for the fact that the 
copyists did not understand what they were writing because in the 
above case we have three different versions none of which is clear. 
The second half of the proverb is glossed by Ab Hasda: ^n» oyna 
0> 55 mm (Gaster, Sam. Prov., p.231, n. 7). This explanation 
proves that the proverb is a genuine Samaritan one because of the 
prohibition of marriage outside the clan. 


29pm: Hb. anna “to approach (for marriage)". 

135: G. 2051 (n. 1) has 5535 which should be emended into “bab 
(cp. R.S.: now»). 

IPR: WR = "root;" cp. GSA 398. 

vno: corresponds to vm» (cp. R.S., n. 3). Gaster conjectures the 
root py¥/ya4/ni5 “to curse" (Sam. Prov. 231, n. 6), but this would 
make no sense in out context. 

vy: recte YI, cp. G.2051/R.S., n.4. 990 wadallnoun madale 
"property" < m7 nmn, contracted non “what belongs to him" (cp. 
GSA 136:14f.). 

wn: ABS renders pti. — WN, which does not fit the context. 
Perhaps it should be taken in the sense of the Hb. adv. a wna 
"directly". 


Gma npuv xo mau yx25 um qa 16 
dl) AE CY K eu AZ| ys 
1) G. 2051/R.S.: nme. 
“Who turns to the worldly desires will not find rest”. 


mawi?: The determined object is here introduced by the prep. D, 
which is common in Aramaic. This is omitted in the other two 
versions. 

Like in nos. 29 and 30, 773 “soul” is rendered in Ar. as à, “rest, 
repose". Cp. the liturgical verse wt Y> ya prwin, "they rest from any 
fatigue" (on Saturday), LOT III/b, p. 266. 


wb 522 nos (xxm Nd MYA vpam qo 17 


1) G. 2051: 9? NEN. 
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“The one who seeks the evil will not find security (Ar.: res?) in any 
place". 


DINDA: ABS renders Sktl — nian; cp. Hb. ING “edge, corner". 


STAD (v0pw inum np Ja 18 
wood ux. Gut dels 
1) G. 205 I/R.S.: PN. 


“Who takes the bribe will lose his honour (lit.: bis honour will be 
destroyed [nif.])". 


yx: from the root 7p"; cp. GSA 249:32: SPN igar “honour”; 
det. np^w gara. 


Cmn neo Gombpn :novina numen —.19 
aJi OLJ Jilly ius ibd 
1) R.S.: ow¥pm; 2) G. 2051: AYYDI Tm. 


“Haste is detestable (Ar.: blameworthy); the pen is the language of the 
hand". 


moma: The form corresponds to Hb. nr “haste, speed”. 
ompr: < Gr. káAapoc “halm, reed”; cp. Ar. d “reed pen, pen”. 


;QnenpT yoan (vp maup Tra own x? — 20 


Ro. keki i es Le Say dad eai 
FRE. 2028: 23 ool Lia v Jd 


1) G. 205 1/R.S.: ap; 2) G. 205 1/R. S.: nop. 
* Don't take a morsel in your hand before you swallowed what was 


before”. 


mac: < BDUp Peal “to cut, chop, lop"; cp. Syr. tao "sectio, 
segmentum” (LS 659). The second hemistich should be emended to: 
nap Yohan omp (cp. G. 2051 and R.S., n. 1, 2). 


(PROT mpyx OYUN nno — 21 
pss Gyanw xo CRIM 122 
R.S.: Ure paca S p uS lo oy ll bw oy 


FRE. 1319: a) UY cau Se ee 
1) R.S.: RDT; 2) R.S.: 123 Nw; 3) G. 2051/R.S.: yaw. 
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“Who closes up his ears from the outcries of the groaning (Ar.: the 
complainants); his outcry will not be heard either". 


qx: R.S. has PNI; cp. the Hb. roots PIN/PNI “to groan, cry, 
wall”. 


Tay NDI tons (men Tom 22 
P2 Win pui Gang CTA 
(4119535 49 mnm 
Tp Gay" ND NIT 
Was eds JAM oe fe dee dy ball all ule pe 
oy Sn sas one de w «sm 
1) G.2051: BWIN; 2) G. 2051: JA wm; 3) G.2051/R.S.: my; 4) R.S.: 992 Sy; 
5) R.S.: nox. 
“Who teaches the people love and doesn't practise it is like a blind 
man with an illuminated lamp in his hand (Ar.: ike the blind carrying 
in his band ...). It sheds light through him upon others but he Azmself 
doesn't see its light". 
Y: cp. JAram. Wy, XY "blind" (JAST. II, 1049). 
psa: JAram. psi, Nys33 "candle, lamp, light" (JAST..I, 147); for 
the Sam. forms cp. GSA 261:16; 313:12. 
IM: af.pt. mdner “illuminates” (Ex 34:35) < "Wm “to give light, 
illuminate, understand” (GSA 196:22). 
"29": “he sees” < may/n “to see" (GSA 207:31). 


aTa mp emm ENF OTP Ann CWT — 23 
Ula LS Gas! gee ll Le ET Ge [dul =] Cb 
1) R.S.: WT; 2) 205 1/R.S.: n. 
“Demand the neighbour (Sam.: the stranger) before demanding the yard 


and the companion before the way”. 
This proverb is very common in Arabic, cp. ABBÜD no. 3072/73: 


ubl 3 Gal de s ta LS GU JE kê; cp. also HAEF. 
429/507; SOC. 106; GOIT. 556. It has obviously been adopted by 
the Samaritans. This is also proved by the word 13, which in Hb. 
means "stranger" and can only be explained as a translation from Ar. 
jb “neighbour”. The form nmn is a scribal error and should be 
emended to "M (cp. G. 205 I/R.S., n. 2). 


vmm: VINA = Gl “companion” < Uim “to run?". 
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sywow NY ow — 24 
«(438599352 ne Gwinn Cann Gunn 


R.Ş.: JU sskj Jis ll JU dhada rs |] 
SOC. 256: Jie JU, Pa Sib ol 4 Y oU 
cp. also HAEF. roo. 

1) R.S.: W9; 2) 2051: Amon, R.S.: "nn; 3) cp. n. 1; 4) G. 2051: 1275. 


"There are two whose appetite is never satisfied: the seeker of 
wisdom and the one who is eager to increase his property". 


wT: act.pt.pe. daros; cp. GSA 150:9,27f. 


1 le 
npty: ABS renders 5», 5; — mp ty; cp. Hb. 79 “to be more than 
nough, redundant”. 
T1275: Cp. no. 15. 


(Gam Om smo maw xps onn — 25 


R.S: e à lo TAS ax)! Jal 
FRE. 138: on oly Us VN Ji 


1) G. 2051: mmm. 


“The beginning of anger is great unintentional sin, and its end is 
comfort (Ar.: repentance)”. 


maw: Hb. myy “error, unintentional sin"; ABS renders 4l 
“ignorance”, LOT II, p.602: mW — ~ — MW “to be inattentive”. 


sve. CAN 12 PTST 55non zo 26 
ANNI ways 3 C5»snm 


R.Ş.: ANS! aras a Salil ab a La coll PASII oal 
7707 P E. du 7 405 A4 ^ 
FRE. 620: aula a AU ab «s GAS Lb IST LL 


1) R.S.: MAN; 2) R.S.: PNN; 3) G. 2051: va. 


“It is better for the speaker to tell the truth (lit.: better the speech the 
speaker of which is honest about it in his tongue); and it becomes efficient 
for the listener (lit.: the one who hears it with his ears)". 


MAN: act.pt.pe. with suff. “its speaker”. 
YNNN: ittaf.pf. from the root ¥¥ “to be of use"; cp. R.S. "sn 


(n. 2). 
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(GT3s m yp same mab Cbba Caon ND 27 


R.S.: Ela S, wd late cud she AS Y 
Prov. 25:17: Jm 1y3297]5 yD man 125 ow 


1) R.S.: mon; 2) G. 2051: 75553, R.S.: 12555; 3) G. 2051: Taur. 


"Don't go to the house of your friend often (lit.: don’t multiply your 
going), lest he will detest you”. 


Toba: It seems that the original version of the proverb has 1297n 
“your going”, but the above version: 255m “your praising" would 
also make sense. 


Sona vya Jap nawi bonda ("n 5vnb5 28 


f os 4 
(cp. also FRE. 2341; HAEF. 751). 
1) R.S.: mn. 


"Consider my example: the rest of your body lies in eating little". 
T5 novi: for mawi cp. no. 16. 


As can be seen from the above example, "b has two meanings: 
“body” and “corpse”. This is confirmed by ABS, who renders: à, 
QJ, — D; cp. also Syr. wind "body, corpse", but Hb. 738 "corpse, 
carcass, cadaver”. 


MINTA ona Jon naw: ndalan mamang .29 
Rss pte lal amb Ae OS ce d 
“Take from me practical words; the rest of the heart lies in the lack 
of worries (1.e.: the heart is at repose without worries)”. 


Nos. 28 and 29 are taken as one unit in Ms. G. 2051, but not in the 
other two versions. They in fact are a unit: not the imp. in the first 
hemistichs: !np, !»5non "1 and the parallelism in the second hemistichs: 
T5 n»ui/29n mam. 


won naw pann nmn IN — .30 
JUN vn mn Cqx Onn pa Coan 


Ladd el OS laan pI Ge fb GL! gel cue, 131 
1) G. 2051: DIYAN, R.S.: DIYAN; 2) R.S.: m. 


“Tf the repose of the tongue is what you want, diminish your talking 
(no matter) if it is new or old". 
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vyan: (= imp. af./hif.), corresponds to Hb. eynn (cp. n. 1). The 
impf. vyan used instead of the imp. might be an influence from 
modern Hb. colloquial speech. 


Up Con :vuxs Onvvxi — 31 
dwg td oy 5 OLY! ge Ne 
1) R.S.: maos; R.S.: meon. 
“To the devotion of a man you (God) add holiness”. 


nyg: “Piety, devotion, sincerety" < "M1 “to preserve, guard"; 
cp. ATSI nom.det. “the sincere, upright" (GSA 81:28); with prep. 
YvxiYN)3 “with sincerity, uprightness" (ibid. 14:24f., 71:7, 101:32; 
Ben-Hayyim, Tarb. 4/1939, 340, n. 38). 

wp: The adj. is probably used because of the rhyme although 
from the context the noun wp is required. Cp. however map ov 
(tal qidduse), “the shadow of his holiness” (LOT II/b, p. 96) where 


wit} is a nominal form. 


: TI Jan” san an .32 
CEU ao p QUNM. e 


"Have mercy with your friend, (zhen) your Lord will have mercy 
with you". 


ECPN meb urx (pop weld gn o 33 
cm AE and Au CAL Cy 

1) R.S.: 0479"; 2) R.S.: yy". 
“Who praises himself is not a good adviser (lit.: does not advise well; 
Ar.: does not lead the way to the trutb) . 

pop: root oop; cp. Hb. o»p II “to praise, laud”; appears in the 
Sam. Targum Dt 32:43. 

PYN: pa.pf.; cp. Hb. pi. py? “to advise". 


wax pa Guy CTvyx2 0m — 34 
sNwinn (mpra man yy? 


R.S.: DS BS) OSS ge uet! os Balya s S 
FRE. 2800: i Ue sd d usd Lat wht ab ss 


1) R.S.: mn; 2) G. 2051: TY935; 3) G. 2051: IV; 4) R.S.: Jnapr. 


*Be modest among people during your youth, so that you will be 
exalted in your old age". 
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(mox Sy Conwy Cx n sen (pa Nps 35 


R.S.: ô padi) | dé ô pnt y, gll Su c pas 
FRE. 2029: LS s a e aS I ZEIT 


1) G. 2051: T3; 2) G. 2051: Jo 306; 3) R.S.: wy; 4) R.S.: MINN. 


“A bird in the right hand and not ten on the tree (1.e.: ... zs better than 
ten on the tree)”. 


This proverb is an obvious loan from Arabic. 


:29 9p Ww Cpm tayn Xo — .36 
S72 as? monn CRY nna 


Eb uas Ol 47 YL chy ey s) Jali Y 
1) G. 2051: Tpn3; 2) G. 2051: p, R.S.: Japa; 3) R.S.: not An. 


“Don’t treat the stranger or your relative in a way you don’t want 
them to treat you”. 


mnn: ittaf. impf. from the root *y2/n9^ (Hb. nx?) “to wish, want, 
desire"; in Sam. nyan (= *nm, *m); cp. GSA 215:32, 33. 


opn Ganes — :mmen (21545 non Om 0.37 


R.S.: SS cL, Odes c 131 
FRE. 2980: jad Als JANI els 131 


1) R.S.: 15; 2) R.S.: Hanon; 3) R.S.: vanen. 


Sam.: “If the rebellious maltreat, the honourable will be destroyed". 
Ar.: “If the devils are set free, the angels depart". 


HNN: itpol.pf.pl. derived from Ex 9:17 ¥¥ino~ (root Y9) with 
the meaning “oppress, maltreat”; cp. LOT II, p. 539: 0212 — bau 
— CAL — oon; ABS: ske — o»w. 

non: derived from Dt 21:18 9910 “rebellious”; cp. ABS: ey — 
smo; Ar. wl) “deviating, false”. 

op: Sam. vp? “weighty, honourable [man]. 


:non NDI anon» won N92 WINN 398 
FRE. 2957: cle Die plas sls WL AA 


“The man without perfection is like delicacies (Ar.: food) without 
salt”. 
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N55: noun; cp. Hb. Ni?» “fullness, capacity". 


mm yana (ài — 39 
TINO TWN CAN avvan m 230 
By pd Bel pa ESS S el 3B uo) E ESA 

cp. Prov. 21:19. 
1) G. 2051: WAN; 2) R.S.: ay. 
“Dwelling in a distant land is better than living with a disobedient 
wife". 

wink: awa = av" “living, dwelling". 

mn pox. cp. Lv 16:22. ST: ATD YN. 

i110 cp. no. 37. 


SP minnow 5223 MNN BAN 40 
EU blll ye ay Sage |S al Gol 
1) G. 2051: PTA; 2) mmn. 
"Love God with all your effort, for he is the one who gives you”. 
Towi: Paw in this context is a noun meaning “strain, effort, 
endeavour". It is obviously derived from pe., although the verb Yw 
is generally used in the derived conjugations pi, pu., and hitp. 
(Aram. pa., itpa.). The corresponding noun in Hb. is nbn < 
VDT “to make an effort". For the variant Pan (n. 1) cp. no. 15. 


Spy po mur omm Coo (INT PAX TID 
J alll Os bagas ol, ELI eol 


1) R.S.: TAN nim PAN DN; 2) R.S.: T0075 nm. 


“Respect your father and your mother and your educator; (then) God 
will be the shield of your help". 


Jno: pa., pt of 50° “to instruct"; cp. Tibet Marqe, ed. Ben- 
Hayyim (Jerusalem 1988): OX nx mao vou somh noon, “hear the 
instruction and obey what you learn (fol. 112b). R.S. as well as ABS 
render 10° by Wo "educator". 

Ty qua: “the shield of your (Israel's) help". This is a citation from 
Dt 33:29: .. FDIS 22n-9w FIN pa mma sv ny... “O people 


saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and who is the sword of 
thy excellency!”’. 
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ITIN? 03215 mo^ 5^510m ;TP own per Cann — 42 
(sap) OLI dadya Jah; e$ e ob e da) 


1) R.S.: a2nn; 2) G. 2051: WAN, R.S.: WAR’. 


“The ruler kisses the hand of the wise man; the ignorant is destroyed 
by his strange (Ar.: bad) foundation (lit.: the strange foundation 
destroys him). 


mnn: cp. WT (no. 24). 

twn: This word, which in the older language means "executive 
officer, overseer”, is translated as Sly “ruler, governor" by ABS. 

Yom: 7210 noun from the root »20 Qal “to be ignorant, act 
foolishly”; the Ar. equivalent is jal (ABS). 

321 "o^: Gaster (Sam.Prov., p. 234) emends (m? “his founda- 
tion". This expression is somewhat obscure. In his Ar. translation 
R.S. tries to give an interpretation “the bad foundation, origin" 
" which makes better sense. Alternatively, 151 can be interpreted as 
“deceit” according to Sam. Trg. to Gen 18:15: n DW) “and Sarah 
lied" (MS A). 

YAN’: recte IWAN? (see n. 2). 


: TING 523 (nens Jay Tis nno meso — 43 
£g ISS al Se Hal ke Ja W 
1) R.S.: menn. 


“Be aware of submitting yourself to what your Creator ordered you 
with all your power". 


T29: TN is act.pt.pe.; cp. no. 24. 

WNN: imp., root NÐ. The meaning of this root in Hb. and Aram. 
is “to evaporate, become faint, to escape"; J Aram. itpol. WNN “to 
seek relaxation from anger, seek diversion" (JAST. II,1139). This 
makes no sense in the above proverb where WNN obviously has the 
meaning of the Ar. translation 45! VIII (root 45) “to be on one's 
guard, to be aware, to be conscious”. 


;7238) Gon pa JIWA ww  :CT72Nn15 UWA (5 pane 44 
bed fo 13! o Whe Y Mc WS SUE Biber Ge sie 
1) G. 2051, R.S.: PD; 2) G. 205 1: TINM; 3) G. 2051: Wan ya, R.Ş.: ART m. 


“Be on your guard against the despotism (Ar.: resistance) of the ruler 
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in order not to die (lit.: so that you will not die), and do not speak 
against (Ar.: resist) the one who, when he talks, acts”. 


yp: cp. Hb. yop "breach, gap, rupture". In our context the word 
has the meaning "'arbitrariness, despotism”. 
“Wan: recte: "YN. 


: X232 OMA run :WORRA WAN” 75 45 
^ : 

“Who demonstrates his strength by his violence collides with his 
own violence (lit.: the violence from himself)”. 

Naim: daind/ Ar. p V “to strengthen, to demonstrate one’s 
strength or power". 

vonna: recte Onna; the nun is written in all three versions, 
according to Gaster (Sam.Prov., p.235, n.2) for the sake of the 
thyme. 


TOY PWIND YLIT NEDHI (25510 Jo (apn x5 02308 — 46 
ale Opus gabli 3y Au ^ ALS Y gt! 
1) G. 2051: TPN; 2) G. 205 1: YDW. 
“The ignorant is not shattered by his ignorance, on finding the profit 


he takes up arms against it (Ar.: he takes possession of it). 


D07: cp. no. 42. 
amam: R.S. translates bac “wakes up"; according to the verb’s 
meaning in SA. Cp. ST Gn 28:16 "menm = rp" (see LOT II, 


p. 581). 
imma: hitp.actpt.sg.m. from the root J “to arm". This form has 
no metathesis, opposite to itpa. JN)" “we are armed" (GSA 


158:26). 


Ton no" WNT 2v (ambos vno" WIN — 047 
dole (all Jda! VET ays Ll Jo! 

cp. Sit. 20:31. 

1) R.S.: invoo3 


“The man who hides (Ar.: confesses, recognizes < WTP, see n. 1) his 
ignorance is better than the man who hides his wisdom. 
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Rasón Sadaqa's version: 3mi»o23 AIT WINT leads to the Ar. transla- 


tion adgs tard! fol. 


Yom ron (2 wor movo 939 on viz mov — 48 
JU (b 5 OLI ikes al, BS be OLS ane 
cp. Sir. 5:13b. 
1) G. 205 1/R.S.: 1939 93; 2) R.S.: po. 
“The stumbling of a man stops his foot, and the stumbling of the 
tongue removes the wealth". 


1211: cp. variant 1212 59 “the sole of his foot" (n. 1). 
Yo: Cp. no. 15. 


;aOnn qa AMINA TTI PAT NP? 49 
(aan? 75 Inn WN PANN mim jw. 195 


deo) 355, all Eble co ge Al Al oe cst Ste Gel Y 
1) G. 2051: am. 


Dt 15:18a: “No banned thing should cling to your hand, so that 
the Lord may turn from the fierceness of his anger and give you 
mercy ...". 


(112235 yo Sina vm maw No a .50 
mana NDI Casma ND Cno2 x5 


ab cp all ay Cre oe 
Sel Ga Ys bdl a Y ULI ue Y 
1) R.S.: 3335 Sin; 2) G. 2051/R.S.: no3 npw 85; 3) G. 2051/R.S.: yma; 4) G. 2051/ 
R.S.: 203. 


“He who does not want to drive away the foolishness from his heart 
will neither (find) security outside nor in his dwelling place". 


may’: < Aram. may “to wish, want". R.S. translates "shouts", 
probably because of mixing up the similar-sounding roots mas and 
yas “to shout” (rendered as Lo by ABS). 

Sinn: ^w “foolishness”. This word is related to Hb. nbin, nivdin 
“foolishness, folly, madness". 

moa xb: recte no2 NPU NY (see n. 2). 

nawn: miswritten for 120Y22 (see n. 2). 
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HIND Cyne Ton CYAN 
R.S.: dam - ES ge 
ABBÜD 577: aaa ails al IH 


cp. also HAEF. 762; BAUER 56. 
1) R.S.: wn; 2) G. 2051 wor; R.S.: vn. 


“Extract the tooth and (with it) extract the pain”. 


ol 


WAN: af.imp.sg.m. from root WNI “to uproot, remove". The variant 
WAN (n. 2) might be either a misspelling or have been taken from the 


root wY) “to abandon”. 
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THE DATE OF BETHSHEMESH STRATUM II 


BY 


G. J. WIGHTMAN 


This discussion focuses on the architectural phasing and ceramic 
chronology of Stratum II at Bethshemesh, a town situated in the 
Judean Shephelah (see Figure 1 for location). This stratum had been 
dated by the excavators to between the roth and early 6th centuries 
B.C., and this chronology was followed by most later scholars. The 
present article is divided into four parts: (1) an analysis of the 
architectural sequence along the western flank of the tell, especially 
in the vicinity of the casemate wall, this being the area most 
extensively investigated by the Haverford Expedition; (2) a discus- 
sion of the Stratum II pottery in relation to the well-dated Judahite 
corpus of Iron Age II-III; (3) an examination of the evidence for 
occupation at Bethshemesh during the 7th and early 6th centuries 
B.C.; (4) a sketch of the history of the town during the later Iron 
Age, in the light of the archaeological reévaluation. 

Despite inadequacies in the excavation report, enough information 
was published to warrant such a reévaluation. The main conclusion 
reached is that “Phase IIa" is actually a composite of two phases, the 
later of which comprises the casemate wall and adjoining houses. 
This second phase can be dated to the later 9th or early 8th centuries 
B.C., whereas the earlier phase belongs to the later 10th/oth centuries 
B.C. A second important result of the investigation is to show that 
Bethshemesh stood largely abandoned after the 8th century. 


1. Stratification of the Stratum II houses and defences 


Bethshemesh was excavated between 1911 and 1912 by Mackenzie, 
and again between 1928 and 1933 by Grant (Mackenzie 1911; idem 
1912/13: Grant and Wright 1931,39; Grant 1929). Mackenzie’s 
soundings on the southern and central parts of the tell established the 
broad cultural sequence, which spanned the Middle and Late Bronze 
Ages, the Iron Age and Persian period (as well as a Byzantine 
monastery). Grant’s excavations focused on the western half of the 
tell, where five periods were distinguished: 
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Stratum V — Middle Bronze Age IIB/C 

Stratum IVA/B — Late Bronze Age I/IIB 

Stratum IIIA/B — Iron Age I (12th-11th centuries B.C.) 

Stratum ITA — Iron Age IIA (1oth century B.C.) 

Stratum ITB — Iron Age IIAJ/B (late roth-9th centuries B.C.) 

Stratum IIC — Iron Age IIIA/B (8th-7th centuries B.C.) (Grant and 
Wright 1939, 67ff.) 


The successive defensive systems of Bethshemesh were brought to 
light mainly along the western flank of the tell. Fragments of a 
casemate wall were assigned to Phase IIA and dated to the early roth 
century B.C. This wall was presumed to have been destroyed before 
the end of that century, perhaps during the campaign of Pharaoh 
Shishak I. Thereafter, according to the excavators, the town remained 
unfortified, supporting only a small population during the oth 
century B.C. This historico-chronological sheme has been generally 
accepted by archaeologists and Old Testament historians. 

Within Stratum II Grant and Wright distinguished two main 
phases, labelled ITA and IIB/C, which they dated to the early roth 
and the late 1oth/early 6th centuries B.C. respectively (Grant and 
Wright 1939, 67ff.). The distinction between Subphases IIB and IIC 
was done mainly on the basis of changes in floor level rather than on 
modifications to the architecture (although there was some recon- 
struction, particularly towards the end of the occupation). In a 
number of loci a thin destruction level covered the Subphase IIB 
floors, although nowhere was this destruction level comparable to 
the major destructions terminating Phase ILA and Subphase IC. The 
excavators maintained that the characteristically Israelite ‘concentric’ 
townplan of Phase IIB/C originated in the roth century Phase IIA 
settlement (Grant and Wright 1939, 71). 

The published plan of the Iron Age architectural remains from the 
western half of the tell is a composite of several buildings phases (see 
Figure 2). During and after the 1933 season of excavations, the level 
designations for these phases were adjusted, so that “Level II" as 
represented on the General Plan in Ain Shems I by cross-hatched 
walls became the equivalent to “Phase IIB/C" of the final publication 
(i.e. Ain Shems IV), whereas “Level IIT" on the early General Plan 
— comprising all walls in outline—came to be equated with *'Phase 
ILA" of the final publication (Grant and Wright 1939, 15, 67). 

It 1s clear, nevertheless, that some of the walls represented on the 
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General Plan belong to “Stratum II” of the final publication (which 
was equated with “Level IV: upper” of the pre-1933 seasons), dated 
to Iron Age I by the excavators. Such is the case for the city wall 
repair in Squares A.B29/V26 along the periphery of the tell, and for 
various wall fragments associated with this repair and with the later 
phases of the so-called “western tower" in Square T26 (Fig. 2a). In 
Square U27, for example, one can see clearly that the northern wall 
of Locus roo (= Grant’s “‘casemate wall tower") joins the “Level 
III" city wall repair at its western end, and is built over by the outer 
constituent of the casemate wall at its eastern preserved end (Locus 
70); the inner constituent of the casemate wall ts itself built over by a 
later wall, the west wall of Loci 92, 94 and 96. Thus the building 
remains represented on the General Plan, while belonging mostly to 
Phases IITA and IIB/C, do include elements of the earlier Iron Age 
townhouses and defences of “Stratum III". 

The problem of resolving the complex and disparate building 
remains into a coherent phasing is compounded by the vagueness of 
the field records published by Grant (Grant and Wright 1931-1932). 
The field notes were presented in their original crude and sketchy 
format, and the brief accompanying text merely glossed the notes 
rather than explaining and amplifying them. The pottery catalogue, 
however comprehensive, is also vague, not providing sufficient 
objective contextual data for checking ceramic phasing. The excava- 
tion of the rooms of primary concern in the present study, 1.e. those 
in and around Squares S. T.U./27-28 (Fig. 2a), was undertaken within 
a matter of days and is all-too-briefly reported in the final publication 
(Grant and Wright 1931, 25 ff.). 

Within many of the rooms along the inner face of the casemate 
wall in this area, the excavators uncovered two occupational surfaces 
in association with the “Level II" house walls (Grant and Wright 
1931, 25; reported for 51/8/29). The upper surfaces (i.e. "II:upper"; 
redefined as *Subphase IIC” after 1933), consistently fifty centimetres 
above the lower surface (i.e. “II: lower"; redefined as “Subphase IIB” 
after 1933), yielded an abundance of potsherds sealed below a heavy 
destruction level. Likewise the floors of the “II:lower”’ (IIB) occupa- 
tion showed signs of destruction, though not as widespread or as 
intense as on the upper floors. Although the pottery from the two 
series of floor levels was collected and recorded separately, one rarely 
sees in the published drawings reference to the stratigraphic distinc- 
tions observed in the field notes, i.e. the bulk of the illustrated and/ 
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or catalogued pottery from the relevant loci were relegated to 
“Level IL," without further distinction. 

The description of the “Level III" (= Phase IIA after 1933) 
buildings remains is even more vague (Grant and Wright 1931, 
25 ff.). Clearance of Phase IIA structures took place during most of 
September 1929, after the planning of Phase IIB/C structures in late 
August and early September. But almost nothing is said in the 
publication of the character and extent of Phase IIA walls on the 
western side of the tell, nor of the floor levels associated with them. 

Fragmentary remains of a city wall of casemate form were uncovered 
in two areas: Squares S. T.U/27-28 on the northwestern flank of the 
tell, and Squares X.Y.Z.AA/27-30 on the southwestern flank. Exca- 
vation of the city wall in the former area was reported in the field 
notes for August 3r, 1929 as follows (Grant and Wright 1931, 25): 

“W. city walls. Period II. Double wall with irregular space between. 
Inner wall follows approximately the contour of the hill. Outside room 
II:94 a slight angle. At a finely built thinner wall the inner wall is 
coursed but stones only roughly cut to fit. Small stones used to fill 
chinks and block up the course. Faced with good stones and core also 
large stones and not earth or rubble filled. Some tie stones and binders 
from both faces. The outer wall of similar construction and slightly 
heavier. Opposite the house with the vat room II:95 the outer wall 
turns out but is broken away at 2.10 from the corner. Traces of it 
remain to be more fully cleared to S. Outside house R86-88 a wall 
similar to last runs out from Inner Wall and may form part of tower at 
this point." 


The outer constituent of the casemate wall is preserved in Square 
T27 for a length of 10m.; there its width is about 1.5 m. (Fig. 2a). At 
a distance of 1.8-2.0m. east of this runs the inner constituent, 
preserved for a length of 30m. and about 1.1m. thick. Two 
partitions are extant, one complete and the other fragmentary, both 
about 1.1m. thick and apparently bonded with the inner and outer 
constituents. Thus is Square T27 there is one complete casemate 
(Locus II:97), about 5.5 m. long and 4.5 m. wide (outside measure- 
ment). South of this casemate is a second (Locus II:7o7), orientated in 
a more southerly direction, thus demonstrating a change in direction 
at the junction between Loci II:97 and II:ror. The outer constituent 
of casemate Locus II:ror is only partly preserved, and runs over the 
east/west wall bounding Locus II:700 on its northern side. Further 
south the outer constituent has not survived (apart from some 
doubtful remains in Squares W.X/27, which could belong to Level 
III); its line is picked up again in Square Y27 (Fig. 2b). 
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Returning to Square T27, one sees that the casemate immediately 
north of Locus Il:g7 is transected by a stone-lined drainage channel 
built between adjacent houses (Loci II:?; and II:725), beginning at a 
peripheral ring-road with a collecting basin. The published plan 
leaves no doubt that the drainage channel was built in “Level IH = 
Phase ITA” along with the casemate wall, and was reused in “Level T= 
Phase IIB/C." 

The house on the south side of the drainage channel has two 
building phases. The first, represented by Locus III:39 (Phase ILA), is 
bounded by single-thickness stone walls on all sides except the west, 
where it is bounded by the casemate wall. In “Level II = Phase IIB/C” 
the house was remodelled: the inner constituent of the casemate wall 
was rebuilt (though not quite on line with its Phase IIA predecessor), 
as was the south wall; the north and east walls of Phase ILA were 
reused without change. The interior was subdivided into three areas: 
a large courtyard (Locus II:93) fronting two small rooms (Loci II:92 
and II:94) adjacent to the casemate wall. A short segment of the 
drainage channel north of Locus II:92 was also rebuilt. 

North of the drainage channel within “Level III — Phase IIA" is 
another building comprising Loci Hl:şọ and (possibly) III:56 
(though the latter may have belonged to a third structure). Of this 
structural phase only three segments of wall are preserved: the east 
wall is continuous with that of Locus III:39. In “Level II— Phase 
IIB/C" the structure was remodelled and part of it was built out and 
over the ruined casemate wall (Locus II:128). The south and east 
walls of “Level III = Phase ILA” were reused without alteration. 

Adjoining Locus III:39 on its south side is another unit comprising 
Loci III:65 and III:66, along with two unnumbered loci south of 
Locus III:66. The Phase ITA house was built against the casemate 
wall. Its north wall is a party wall shared with Locus III:39, while its 
east wall continued the line of that of Locus III:39. Locus III:66 is 
evidently a partitioned-off area on the southern side of the courtyard 
(there may be fragmentary Stratum III walls in the vicinity, which 
bear little relationship to the Phase IIA walls). During “Level 
II = Phase IIB/C" all four boundary walls of this unit were rebuilt on 
approximately the same lines as the Phase IIA walls. In Locus 11:97 a 
series of basins was incorporated into the rebuild, one of them partly 
overlapping the stump of the Phase IIA north wall. During the 
remodelling of the unit's east wall, a bench or platform was built 
against the face of the wall, within the street. Further to the south, in 
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Squares V.W/27-28, most of the pre-Phase IIB/C walls have been 
removed, so it is impossible to distinguish between remains of Strata 
III and II there. The Phase IIB/C house walls are built over and 
beyond the line of the Phase IIA casemate wall, a feature observed 
with even greater consistency on the southwestern flank of the tell. 

The casemate wall, then, was built within the penultimate architec- 
tural phase distinguishable on the northwestern flank of the tell. 'This 
phase had been assigned initially to Level III because of an apparent 
similarity between its associated ceramics and those of Iron Age I 
found elsewhere on the tell (especially near the centre). But since the 
architecture of this phase prefigured that of the succeeding phase, i.c. 
Level II, the excavators elected to redefine the penultimate phase as 
an early subphase within Level II. In other words, it became 
"Phase IIA," whereas the ultimate architectural phase became 
"Phase IIB/C,” its subphasing identified by the ubiquitous upper and 
lower floors associated with the same walls. 

The bulk of the pottery from Phase IITA—Nwhich had been used to 
support a date within the roth century B.C. for this phase—came 
from a storebuilding in Square AA-30 (Fig. 2b), and from a similar 
building further east (Locus 316; see Grant and Wright 1939, 134- 
36). The stratigraphic sequence in the vicinity of the storebuilding in 
Square AA-30 is very complicated (Fig. 2b); even amongst the walls 
labelled “Stratum IIT" in this area there are clear signs of rebuilding. 
The excavators did not adequately demonstrate stratigraphic conti- 
guity between the “Phase ITA” casemate wall in Square T27 and the 
"Phase ILA" storebuilding in Square AA-30. Indeed, the published 
evidence points to an earlier architectural phase for the storebuilding 
relative to the casemate wall. 

Clear stretches of the latter are apparent in Squares X.Y.Z.AA/27-30 
where, as further north, they appear to belong to a penultimate phase 
on the southwestern flank. Over and beyond it are the well- 
preserved walls of the ultimate phase, “Phase IIB/C" (labelled on the 
General Plan as “II” rather than “I” because of fragmentary Byzantine 
and Islamic walls and mixed debris beneath topsoil). The remains of 
a casemate wall are observed to run above the fragmentary remains 
of “Level IIL," which in this area must be pre-“‘Phase IA,” i.e. they 
must belong at latest to the “Phase III" of the final publication. 
Further to the southeast, bordering Loci IL:31 and II:38 on the 
southwestern side, are the probable remains of the casemate wall's 
continuation. Here also the architectural sequence is the same: the 
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fragments of casemate wall are built over earlier Iron Age walls, and 
are themselves built into and over by yet later Iron Age walls. The 
projected course of the destroyed casemate wall along the south- 
western flank of the tell would run over the line of the foundations of 
the storebuilding, which is said by the excavator to belong to “Phase 
ITA.” 

From the standpoint of architectural phasing, there are strong 
indications that the casemate wall belongs to a penultimate phase on 
the western side of the tell, but that the storebuildings belong to an 
antepenultimate phase. The latter, whose associated ceramics follow 
on closely from those of Stratum III, include building orientations 
that are somewhat different from the succeeding phase (in contrast with 
the situation further north). It is thus more logical to regard this 
series of buildings as a later phase of Stratum III, spanning the late 
Iron Age IIA and (?) IIB periods, rather than as an initial phase of 
stratum II. For the sake of convenience, one may label this phase 
“TIC.” The initial phase of Stratum II, i.e. ILA, is represented by the 
casemate wall, whereas the houses built over it belong to the last 
phases, IIB and IIC. The storebuilding in Square AA-30 (along with 
certain other walls in the northwestern sector beneath the casemate 
wall), attributed by the excavators to “Phase IIA,” are redefined here 
as representing Phase C of Stratum III, with its dominant ceramic 
parallels in the later roth and early 9th centuries B.C. “Stratum IIA” 
in the northwestern sector, represented by the casemate wall and 
associated house units, is redefined as Phase IIA, and belongs to a 
period after the “Phase IIA” (= Phase IIIC) structures in the 
southwestern sector. During all phases of Stratum III Bethshemesh 
was protected by the Middle Bronze Age defences, which had been 
rebuilt several times over the centuries. The town came to be 
enclosed by a casemate wall sometime after the destruction of 
Stratum III. The date of the refortification is reflected in the pottery 
associated with the Phase IIA loci on the northwestern flank of the 
tell. 


2. Pottery Associated with the Casemate Wall 


In Figures 3-8 is assembled the published pottery from loci associated 
with the casemate wall (mainly from the northwestern sector). The 
designation *"'sub-II," employed in the site reports for seasons 1929- 
1930, refers to contexts below the Phase IIB floors but above the 
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Phase IIA walls and/or floors (although some of the pottery may 
derive from Phase IIIC contexts). Included are twenty-eight sherds 
attributed to “Phase ITA” and a further eight sherds attributed to 
"sub-IL," i.e. to the period of occupation of their “Phase ILA.” 

In the following catalogue “II—” refers to the lower floor level, 
“II+” to the upper floor level, *sII" is sub-II material, and *-IIb" is 
pottery from below IIB fllors. Plate numbers are all referenced to the 
site report, Ain Shems IV. Plate references marked with an asterisk 
are different sherds to the ones under discussion, but similar to the 
illustrated type. 

For abbreviations used in the comparative ceramic analysis, refer 
to end of article. 

Figure 3 

1. Square U28. Locus 29. II- (1930); IIb (1933). Pl. 37:77. Cooking 
Pot. Cf. Beersheba I Pls. 60:82, 64:9, 67:7, 12, 74:12; Tell Beit 
Mirsim I Pl. 56:3, 11; Lachish III: Type 441; Samaria-Sebaste III 
Fig. 30:4, 6, 20, 21-24; Megiddo I Pl.39:8, 11; Hagor I Pls. 
L:7, Lil:9, 10, LX XII:2; Hagor IT Pls. LXIV:11, 12, 14, LXIX:8, 
IO, II, 14, 16, 17, 20, LXXXV:4, 5, 7, 8, 14, XCIV:13, 16, 
CCLV:8, XCIX:15, 16, 19, 21; Hazor III/IV Pls. CCXLVIII:8, 
9, 10, 11, CLXXX:11, CLXXXIV:8, 9, 10, 13, CCXX:23, 
CLXXXIX:11, CCLII:10, CCX XIV:1, 2, 4, CXC:2, CCX XI:3, 
CCXXXI:6, 9, CCX XVII:14-16, 19, CCLV:8; Farah II Fig. 9:3; 
Yokne am II Fig. 8:16; Yokne am I Fig.11:15; Yokne am III Fig. 12:1; 
Bethshan Figs. 35:2, 36:6, 37:3, 38:4, 39:4; Dan Fig. 25:2, 4; Keisan 
Pl. 43:6, 7; Geger II Pls. 34:6, 36:3; Ashdod I Pl. 37:16; Ashdod II- 
III Pls. 37:23, 40:9, 11, 55:8, 11, 13, 14-18. 

2. Square U28. Locus 99. I- (1930); HB (1933). Pl. 57:77*. Cooking 
Pot. Same type as no. 1. 

3. Square W28. Locus 23. III (1930); ILA (1933). Pl. 37:59. Cooking 
Pot. Cf. Megiddo I Pl. 39:7, 12; Hazor III/IV Pls. CCOXLVIII:5-7, 
CLXXX:12, CCXXIV:5, CCXVII:17, 20; Farah II Figs. 6:13, 
9:4; Ashdod I Fig.37:17; Beersheba I Pls.60:81, 83, 68:4, 69:4, 
70:17, 18, 73:11, 74:10, 11; Lachish III Type 687. 

4. Square W27. Locus 85. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 37:84. 
Cooking Pot. Late shallow-bodied variety, with earlier rim 
morphology; no close parallels. 

5. Square S30. Locus 44. III (1930); ILA (1933). Pl. 37;46. Cooking 
Pot. Early shallow-bodied variety; rim morphology as for no. 5, 
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intermediate between Kenyon’s Classes B and C, qv. Samaria- 
Sebaste III Pls. 6:31, 36, 38, 9:18, 30:2-6, 15-24. 


. Square *North:23/9/29." Locus unstated. No level designations. 


Pl. 37:78. Cooking Pot. Cf. Beersheba I Pls. 60:78-80, 84, 85, 66:4, 10, 
12, 70:19, 71:14; Tell Beit Mirsim I Pls. 55:2, 4?, 52, 7, 9, 56:2, 9; 
Tell Bett Mirsim III Pl. 19:1-4; Lachish HI Type 442; Samaria- 
Sebaste III Figs. 6:33, 37, 39, 40, 9:18, 30:5; Megiddo I Pl. 39:1, 3, 
5, 6; Hagor I Pls. L:6, 9, LXXIII:39; Hazor II Pls. LXIV:9, 10, 
LXIX:4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 15, 18; Haxor III/IV Pls. CCXLVIII:6, 7, 
CCXIX:18, CCXLIX:26, 27, 28; Taanach I Pl. 76:6; Yo&ne am III 
Fig. 10:5, 6; Bethshan Fig. 34:6; Dan Vig. 25:6, 7; Keisan Pl. 46:4, 
4a; Geger II Pls. 34:7, 35:20; Ashodod II-III Fig. 55:2, 6, 7, 9, 10. 


. Square T28. Locus 93. sII (1930); -IIB (1933). Pl. 37:83. Cooking 


Pot. Cf. Beersheba I Pl. 61:92, 97, 66:13, 69:15; Tell Beit Mirsim I 
Pls. 55:10, 56:6, 7, 12, 14; Tell Beit Mirsim III Pl. 19:5, 6, 9; 
Lachish IIT Types 451, 452, 186? 


. Square T28. Locus 93. sII (1930); -IIB (1933). Pl. 37:83*. Cooking 


Pot. Parallels as for no. 7. 


. Square W28. Locus “‘sub-temple.” I/III (1930); HA/B (1933). 


Pl. 37:62. Cooking Pot. Cf. Beersheba I Pls. 61:91, 93, 96; Tell Beit 
Mirsim I Pls. 55:1, 3, 6, 11, 12, 56:13; Lachish III Type 456. 


. Square R27. Locus unstated. III (1930); HA (1933). Pl. 37:51. 


Cooking Pot. Cf. Hazor II Pls. LVIE25, LVIIE, 2; Samaria- 
Sebaste III Fig. 4:22; Farah I Fig. 11:12. 


. Square R27. Locus unstated. III (1930); HA (1933). Pl. 37:55. 


Cooking Pot. Similar to no. ro, but handleless. Cf. Deir Alla I 
Pl. 59:21; Beersheba I Pl. 55:11; Tell en-Nasbeb II Pl. 48:1008; ‘Amal 
10:4. The flotuit of this type of cooking pot appears to be in the 
9th century B.C. 


. Square Uso. Locus unstated. II- (1930); ITB (1933). Pl. 37:73. 


Cooking Pot. Cf. Bethshan 34:1. 


. Square U30. Locus unstated. II- (1930); HB (1933). Pl. 37:74. 


Cooking Pot. Parallels as for no. 9. 


. Square T28. Locus 93. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 37:90. Cooking 


Pot. Parallels as for no. 6. 


. Square T28. Locus 130. I—/III (1930); -IIB (1933). Pl. 37:58. 


Cooking Pot. Parallels as for no. 2. 


. Square T28. Locus 93. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 57:90*. Cooking 


Pot. Parallels as for no. 2. ‘Quadrangular’ rim morphology, of 
later 8th century B.C. 
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19s 


18. 


19. 


20, 


21. 


22. 


25. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


Square 528. Locus 118. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 34:8. Jar. Cf. 
Lachish III Types 549, 551; Ashdod II-III Fig. 51:14. 

Square W27. Locus 83. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 34:15. Jar. 
Parallels as for no. 17. 

Square $30. Locus 77. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 34:7. Jar. Cf. 
Tell Beit Mirsim I Pl. 52:5; Geger II Pl. 33:20. 

Square U.V./28-29. Locus 37w. III (1930); ITA (1933). Pl. 34:15*. 
Jar. Parallels as for no. 17. 

Square U28. Locus 65. III (1930); IIA (1933). Pl. 38:20. Juglet. 
Cf. Beersheba I Pls. 62:115-17, 64:14; Tell Beit Mirsim I Pl. 68:33, 
35, 37-43, 47; Lachish III Types 282, 284, 292, 283, 294, 286; 
Samaria-Sebaste III Figs. 10:23, 23:10, 12; Megiddo I Pl. 1:16; 
Hagor I Pl. L:12; Hagor II Pls. LXIV:17, LXX:5, 5, 9; Haszor IIIJ 
IV Pls. CLXXX:1;5, CLXXXIV:17, 20, 21, 22, 24; Bethshan 
Fig. 37:2, 4; Ashdod II-III Figs. 45:31, 32, 50:12, 56:16; Goren 
Fig. 19:8, 9; Ramat Rahel II Pls. 18:18?, 20:15. 

Square **North:23/9/29." Locus unstated. III (1930); IA (1933). 
Pl.38:20*. Juglet. Parallels as for no. 21. 

Square U28. Locus 95. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 39:63. Juglet. 
Cf. Beersheba II Pls.62:126-28, 69:16, 17; Tell Beit Mirsim I 
Pl. 68:4, 5, 7-12; Tell Beit Mirsim III Pl. 18:1-9; Lachish III 
Types 309, 321; Samaria-Sebaste III Figs. 10:24, 23:2, 3; Megiddo I 
Pls. 1:29, 2:47-51, 53; Hazor I Pl. LVI:5; Hagor II Pl. LXXXVI:1-4; 
Hazor III/IV Pl. CCXLVIIIE:14; Farah I Figs. 10:1, 11:15; Farah II 
Fig. 8:1; Bethshan Fig.70:17, 18; Ashdod I Fig. 40:13; Ashdod II-III 
Fig. 38:7. 

Square U29. Locus unstated. III (1930); IIA (1933). Pl. 39:11. 
Juglet. Parallels as for no. 23. 

Square T28. Locus unstated. sII (1930); -IIB (1933). Pl. 39:22. 
Juglet. Parallels as for no. 23. 

Square $28. Locus 118. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 38:37. Juglet. 
Cf. Beersheba I Pl. 62:118, 119; Te// Beit Mirsim I Pls. 68:23, 44, 
45, 67:34, 69:20, 23, 26; Lachish III Types 285, 287; Ramat 
Rabe! II Pls. 18:17, 20:14; Metzad Hashavyahu Fig. 5:5; Samaria- 
Sebaste III Figs. 10:21, 23:11; Megiddo I Pls.1:17, 2:64, 65; 
Hagor I Pl. LXIIE 18; Hazor II Pls. LXX:6, LXXIX:22; Hazor 
III[[V/ Pls. COXLVIILI:13, CCXX:25, 27, CLXXXIX:15; Farah II 
Fig.8:2; Yokneam ll Fig.8:11; Bethshan Fig.70:16; Geger II 
Pls. 33:21, 22, 36:14; Ashdod II-III Fig. 41:18. 
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27. Square R29. Locus 119. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 38:38. Juglet. 
Parallels as for no. 26. 

28. Square S28. Locus 778. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 39:14. Juglet. 
Parallels as for no. 23. 

29. Square U28. Locus 96. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 41:6. Jar. Cf. 
Beersheba I Pls. 57:5, 73:4; Ramat Rabel II Pls. 19:5, 20:11; Goren 
Fig. 22:7; Geger II Pls. 33:19, 34:17, 35:24. 

30. Square S28. Locus 114. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl.43:5. Decanter. 
Cf. Beersheba I Pls.62:100, 102, 64:17, 74:17-19; Tell Beit Mirsim I 
Pl. 59:5, 6; Lachish III Types 276, 279, 280, 268, 275, 281; Ramat 
Rahel II Fig. 35:4. 

31. Square T28. Locus unstated. III (1930); IIA (1933). Pl. 31:30. 
Bowl. Cf. Lachish IIT Types 81, 82; Metzad Hashavyahu Fig. 4:15; 
Megiddo I Pl. 23:18; Hagor I Pls. LXVI:16, 17; Hazor II/IV 
Pls. CCX XVI:5, CCLIV:12; Ashdod I-II Fig. 94:3. 

32. Square T28. Locus unstated. III (1930); HA (1933). Pl. 43:12. 
Jug. Cf. Tell Beit Birsim I Pls. 58:7-9, 59:9, 10; Tell Beit Mirsim II 
Pl. 14:1, 4. 

33. Square Uz9. Locus unstated. III (1930); HA (1933). Pl. 39:10. 
Juglet. Cf. Beersheba II Pls. 66:1, 62:114, 120, 66:15, 70:12, 15; 
Tel] Beit Mirsim III Pl. 18:14, 15, 11, 30; Lachish III Types 310, 
311, 313, 319, 320, 333; Goren Figs.9:1, 19:1-7; Samaria-Sebaste III 
Fig. 23:9; Megiddo I Pls. 1:28, 2:54-57, 61-65; Hazor I Pl. L:13; 
Hagor IT PI. LXX:4; Hazor IIJIV Pl. COXXVIILI:16, 17, 19; 
Farah I Fig. 10:13; Farah II Fig. 8:5; Bethshan Figs. 38:8, 70:14; 
Geger II Pls. 33:12, 34:11. 

34. Squares Y.Z./27. Locus 67. III (1930); ILA (1933). Pl. 39:17. 
Juglet. Parallels as for no. 33. 


Figure 6 


35. Square T29. Locus "gutter." Levels unstated. Pl. 39:16. Juglet. 
Parallels as for no. 33. 

36. Square U29. Locus 37w. III (1930); ILA (1933). Pl. 43:3. Jug. Cf. 
Metzad Hashavyahu Fig. 5:7; Lachish III Type 205; Ashdod I-II 
Figs. 42:1, 2, 46:1-3, 50:16, 94:10; Ashdod IV Fig. 10:16. 

37. Square T28. Loci 95/96. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 31:26. Cf. 
Deir ‘Alla I Pl. 73:21; Taanach I Pl. 48:1. 

38. Square U29. Locus unstated. sII (1930); -IIB (1933). Pl. 32:63. 
Bowl. Cf. Beersheba II Pls. 60:73-76, 72:13, 74:4; Tell Beit Mirsim III 


39. 


40. 


42. 


43. 


44. 
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Pl. 20:13-18; Tell Beit Mirsim I Pl.60:3-7, 9, 10a-13; Lachish III 
Types 651, 652, 649, 655, 122, 657, 120, 647; Metzad Hashavyahu 
Fig.4:14; Goren Fig.16:5-6; Ramat Rahel ll Figs. 18:1-4, 20:3, 
18:5; Aroer Fig. 15:21, 22, 5:3; Megiddo I Pl. 27:86; Samaria- 
Sebaste III Figs. 12:2, 3, 20:1; Hagor II Pls. LXXV:2, XCVIII:15; 
Hazor IIJIV Pl. CCXIX:14; Qasile Figs. 10:d, 12:d; Geger II 
Pl. 34:1; Ashdod I Fig. 42:8. 

Square U29. Locus unstated. III (1930); HA (1933). Pl. 37:45. 
Bowl. Cf. Beersheba II Pls. 59:58, 63, 65-67, 69, 64:1, 3; Tell Beit 
Mirsim I Pl.61:3-6, 8, 12-14, 17; Tell Beit Mirsim III Pls. 20:5, 
21:1, 2, 22:8, 14, 23:2, 7, 11, 12; Lachish III Types 632, 638, 643, 
640, 630; Goren Fig. 9:5; Aro er Fig. 15:3; Masos Fig. 11:8; Samaria- 
Sebaste III Pigs. 11:1, 13:8, 16, 17, 32:6, 8, 7:1; Hagor II Pl.LIIIEss, 
36; Hagor III/IV Pls. CLXXXI:40, 43, CLXXXII:4, 5; Yokne am I 
Fig. 10:11; Ashdod II-III Fig. 5:10. 

Square T28. Locus 29e. III (1930); IIA (1933). Pl. 32:64. Bowl. 
Cf. Beersheba II Pls. 59:46-53, 68:10, 70:7; Tell Beit Mirsim III 
Pl. 24:12, 14; Lachish III Types 41, 42, 43, 44, 55, 57, 616; Hagor 
IIIJIV/ Pl. CCOXLIX:5; Kezsan Pl. 40:7; Ashdod II-III Figs. 37:1-3, 


39:6, 39:2-5, 6-12. 


. Square Z28. Locus 6o. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 32:72. Bowl. 


No close parallels. This vessel and closely related types are 
relatively common in Phase IIA at Bethshemesh (cf. Ain Shems IV 
Pl. LXIII:7, 8, and related vessels 1-6). Vessels more or less 
closely related to the ‘narrow disc-based' varieties are found 
close at the following sites: Hazor II Pl. LIIE:8, 10, 11; Hazor I 
Pl. XLIX:25; Hazor III/IV Pl. CLXXX:2; Taanach I Pl. 64:6-8; 
Bethshan Fig. 59:14; Geger II Pl. 32:22, all falling within the Iron 
Age II, and especially IIB. Smaller vessels such as no. 41, with 
basering, may be later in date; cf. Kezsan Pls. 41:11a, 29:1, 30:6, 7, 
35:8; Farah I Fig. 12:7. 

Square T28. Locus unstated. sII (1930); -IIB (1933). Pl. 32:79. 
Bowl. Cf. Teil Beit Mzrsim I Pl. 65:24, 25. 

Square T28. Locus 93. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 32:89. Bowl. 
Parallels as for no. 39; cf. also Lachzsh III Types 630, 651. 
Square T27. Locus 9r. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 32:83. Bowl. 
Cf. Hazor II Pl. LXIII:4; Megiddo I Pl. 30:120; Samaria-Sebaste III 
Fig. 6:7; Amal Fig. 15:8; Kezsan Pls. 52:2, 5, 41:3b; Dan Fig. 24:9; 
Taanach I Pls. 73:4, 76:5; Beersheba I Pl. 55:5. 
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Square T27. Locus 91. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 32:84. Bowl. 
Cf. Terl Beit Mirsim I Pl.65:10, 11; Teh Beit Mirsim III Pls. 25:20, 
24:3, 7, 27; Lachish III Types 7, 8; Megiddo I Pl. 24:46; Hagor II 
Pl. XCII:9; Bethshan Fig. 67:16, 21; Kezsan Pl. 41:10. 

Square T27. Locus = 94. II- (1930); IIB (1933). Pl. 37:80. Cooking 
Pot. Cf. Lachish III Types 684, 685, 694; Megiddo I Pl. 40:21. 
Square T28. Locus 93. sII (1930); -HB (1933). Pl. 37:81. Cooking 
Pot. Cf. Samaria-Sebaste III Figs. 4:22, 6:34; Bethshan Fig. 66:8; 
Keisan Pl. 34:10, 52:15; Farah II Fig. 9:4; “Ein Gev Fig. 4:1; Deir 
‘Alla I Pls. 54:2, 4, 61:46, 63:77, 78, 64:10, 12, 66:34, 35, 48, 
69:39, 41, 71:45, 50, 63, 71, 74:28, 44. 

Square T28. Locus 93. sII (1930); —IIB (1933). Pl. 57:82. Cooking 
Pot. Cf. Hazor I Pl. L:8; Hazor IH/IV Pl. CCOXX:21; Hazor II 
Pl. LX XIX:19; Samaria-Sebaste III Fig. 4:20; Bethshan Fig. 69:17, 
18; Megiddo I Pl. 39:2; Kersan Pl. 34:8, 9; Deir ‘Alla I Pls. 53:63, 
68, 54:13, 56:49, 51, 53, 59:25, 26, 31, 32, 46, 47. 
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49. 


$0. 


54. 


Square R30. Locus unstated. III (1930); HA (1933). Pl. 37:44. 
Bowl. Parallels as for no. 38. 

Square R27. Locus unstated. III-IV (1930); IIIA-IIA (1933). 
Pl. 37:50. Bowl (called a cooking pot by the excavators). Parallels 
as for no. 38. 


. Square T28. Locus “channel:east.” II- (1930); IIB (1933). Pl. 40:23. 


Jar. Cf. Beersheba I Pls.65:10, 11, 67:4; Tell Beit Mirsim I Pl. 52:10; 
Tell Beit Mirsim III Pl. 13:3; Lachish III Type 484; Geger II 
Pls. 33:15, 16, 34:2. 


. Square W27. Locus 83. III (1930); IIA (1933). Pl. 38:22. Juglet. 


Parallels as for no. 21. 


. Square W26. Locus unstated. sII (1930); -IIB (1933). Pl. 43:4. 


Jug. Related to the following vessels from Bethshemesh: Azn 
Shems IV Pls. LX:13, 8, LXV:39; cf. also Samaria-Sebaste III 
Fig. 1:10; Hagor II Pl. LXXVII:11, 15; Megiddo I Pl. 7:162; Tell 
en-Nasbeh II Pl.37:651, 656; Ein Gev Fig.6:4-6; Taanach I 
Pl. 62:6, 7. 

Square V28. Locus unstated. HI (1930); HA (1933). Pl. 32:68. 
Bowl. Progenitors in Iron Age I, continuing into Iron Age II; 
cf. Hagor IT Pl. LIIE4; Hagor IIIJIV Pl. CCXLIX:3; Samaria- 
Sebaste III Fig. 4:6; Taanach I Pls. 45:2, 46:4, 48:1, 3-5, 10; Der 
‘Alla I Pls. 54:28, 58:22, 59:56, 64:51, 73:21?, 75:8, 35. 
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. Square W28. Locus 23. III (1930); IIA (1933). Pl. 37:60. Deep 


bowl. Cf. Taanach I Pl. 52:3; Hagor IIIJIV/ Pl. CCIII:17. 


. Square W28. Locus *"sub-temple." III-II (1930); IIA/B (1933). 


Pl. 57:61. Cooking Pot. Possibly a four-handled jar. No close 
parallels. 


. Square W28. Locus “‘sub-temple.” III-II (1930); IIA/B (1933). 


Pl. 37:65. Jar. No close parallels. 


. Square R27. Locus unstated. III (1930); HA (1933). Pl. 37:53. Jar. 


Cf. Beersheba II Pl. 71:18; Hagor II Pl. LXVIIEs, 6; Hazor III/IV 
Pl. CLXXXVI 1. 
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) 


Go. 
61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


Square Y.Z 27. Locus 67. III (1930); ITA (1933). Pl. 43:8. Decan- 
ter. Parallels as for no. 30. 

Square AA3o. Locus unstated. III (1930); ITA (1933). Pl. 38:11. 
Juglet. Common throughout the Iron Age. 

Square Z31. Locus unstated. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 31:27. 
Bowl. Parallels as for no. 38. 

Square T32. Locus unstated. III (1930); IIA (1933). Pl. 45:25. 
Lamp. Cf. Beersheba II Pls. 63:133-36, 64:19-21, 66:19; Tell Beit 
Mirsim I Pl. 70:5, 6, 8, 9; Lachish III Types 150, 151; Goren 
Fig. 23:6, 7; Metzad Hashavyahu Fig. 5:18; Megiddo I Pl. 37:7; 
Hazor IT/IV Pl. CCOXXXII:9. 

Square S30. Locus 71. III (1930); ILA (1933). Pl. 39:56. Jug. Cf. 
Beersheba II Pls. 68:7, 8, 15, 72:23; Tell Beit Mirsim I Pl. 69:2, 3, 5; 
Lachish ILI Types 176, 183, 184, 191; Samaria-Sebaste III Fig. 22:10; 
Megiddo I Pls. 2:58-60, 5:112; Hagor III/IV Pl. CLXXXV:1; 
Hazor II Pl. LX XV:5 ; Geger II Pl. 35:7; Ashdod II-III Figs. 45:26, 
0: I4. 

Square $30. Locus 71. III (1930); ITA (1933). Pl. 32:60. Bowl. Cf. 
Beersheba II Pl. 59:37; Tell Beit Mirsim I Pl. 67:17, 18; Lachish III 
Type 20; Goren Fig.15:9; Hagor II PLLXXV:5; Yokne am I 
Fig. 11:3. 

Square T29. Locus unstated. II (1930); IIB/C (1933). Pl. 31:17. 
Bowl. Parallels as for no. 38. 

Square S30. Locus 44. III (1930); IIA (1933). Pl. 32:78. Bowl. 
Characteristic of Bethshemesh IIA and early IIB; red slip and 
chordal burnish; cf. Ain Shems IV Pl. LXIII:14-22. 

Square R30. Locus unstated. III (1930); IIA (1933). Pl. 37:45. 
Cooking Pot. Cf. Hager II Pl. XCIX:15, 16; Hazor IIIJIV^ 
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Pl. CCX VII:13; Ain Shems IV. Pl. LXIV:28; Tell en-Nasbeh II 
Pl. 47:989. 

68. Square R27. Locus unstated. III (1930); HA (1933). Pl. 37:52. Jar/ 
krater. Cf. Bethshan Fig. 68:13; Hagor I Pl. LX XIII:36; Hazor II 
Pl. LX VIII:4; Megiddo I Pl. 29:112. 

69. Square “‘north:23/9/29.”’ Locus unstated. II- (1930); IIB (1933). 
Pl. 38:19. Juglet. Common throughout Iron Age. 


The most obvious fact emerging from the above analysis is that 
each of the architectural phases within Stratum II has been contami- 
nated with earlier material, accounting for about a quarter of the 
published pottery from each phase. In the case of the pottery 
associated with Phases IIB/C, one sherd (no. 46) belongs within the 
Iron Age II period, while five others (nos.4, 37, 41, 44 and 69) 
appear during Iron Age II and continue into Iron Age III. The 
remaining three-quarters of the corpus of Phases IIB/C pottery is 
contemporary with types of the 8th century B.C. in Judah, Israel and 
Philistia, with seven sherds (nos. 14, 17, 18, 26, 27, 30, 61) common 
to types of both the 8th and 7th centuries B.C. None of the published 
pottery is characteristic of the 7th century B.C. exclusively. It is thus 
safe to conclude that the casemate wall was destroyed before the end 
of the 8th century B.C. (see below for mote on the historical 
context). 

The published pottery froom Phase IIA in the northwestern sector 
yields some interesting results. Whereas it is generally accepted by 
archaeologists that the excavators’ “Phase IIA" belongs within the 
roth century B.C., the above analysis has shown that three-quarters 
of the wall-associated pottery of this phase belongs clearly within the 
8th century B.C., including such characteristic forms as grooved-rim 
cooking pots, cooking pots with deep bodies and rilled rims, ring- 
burnished bowls, decanters with V-shaped neck-ridges, low disc- 
based lamp, elongated cylindrical juglets, black-burnished juglets 
with handles attached at rim, folded-rim bowls, holemouth jars with 
rilled rims. Of the ten sherds that have parallels in contexts of Iron 
Age I and/or II, seven are also found in contexts of Iron Age also IIIA 
and/or IIIB (nos. 5, 5, 10?, 54, 60, 47, 48), the remainder having their 
closest parallels in contexts of the roth and/or 9th centuries B.C. 
(nos. 10?, 11, 53, 66). Since the ratio between Iron Age II and Iron 
Age III sherds in the Phase IIA contexts is about 1:5, the question is 
whether Phase IIA represents a long occupation covering the 9th and 
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8th centuries B.C.— with a late-biased ceramic profile (as is often the 
case with heavy destruction levels terminating an occupation)—or 
whether the bulk of the Iron Age II sherds should be considered 
either as ‘rubbish survival’ or as contamination from Phase IIIC. In 
the writer's view there are two arguments against the ‘long occupa- 
tion’ hypothesis: (1) Phase IIA in the northwestern sector consisted 
of a single floor level in each locus, and there is no clear evidence for 
architectural renovations during this phase; (2) since the overlying 
phase, IIB, also included a similar 1:3 ratio of quite obviously 
intrusive Iron Age II sherds, those similar sherds from Phase IIA are 
likely to have been intrusive as well (in general terms). 

The discussion so far has established the destruction date of Phase 
ILA—and of the casemate wall—during the second half of the 8th 
century B.C., rather than the late 1oth century B.C. The balance of 
probability lies with a late 9th/early 8th centuries B.C. terminus post 
for Phase ITA, the bulk of the Iron Age II sherds in the corpus 
resulting from disturbance of Phase IIIC deposits during construc- 
tion of the new city wall. The concentric townplan belongs initially 
to Phase IIA as well. 


3. The Final Destruction of Bethshemesh 


As mentioned at the beginning of this article, the excavators had 
maintained that Phase IIC belongs to Iron Age III (ca. 825-586 B.C. 
according to their chronological scheme), the final heavy destruction 
of the site owing itself to one of the Neo-Babylonian campaigns. 
This conclusion must now be called into question. 

Since Phase IIC consisted of a single floor level within each locus, 
and since the associated sherds came exclusively from occupational 
buildup on the floors beneath the heavy destruction layer, the 
ceramic profile will have been distinctly late-biased. If the destruc- 
tion had occurred during the late 7th century B.C. or early in the 
following century, one would expect to find a preponderance of Iron 
Age IIIB types in the Phase IIC corpus. But this is not the case. As 
noted earlier, none of the Phase IIC pottery associated with the final 
destruction of the casemate wall is specifically 7th century B.C. in 
form. When all the published Phases IIB/C pottery is taken into 
account, one finds only a very small percentage of 7th century B.C. 
types and, as will be seen presently, most of those derive from 
unstratified tomb deposits west of the tell and from a handful of 
uncertain contexts on the mound. 
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Twenty-one sherds characteristic of the period ca.650-586 B.C. 
were published from the site (see Figures 9 and 10). About half of 
them are holemouth jars with elongated, inturned rims (Aim Shems I 
Pl. XXXIV:12, Fig. 9:1 here; ibid., 1, 2, 16, 13, 18, 19, Fig. 9:2-7 
here; ibid., 3, 4, Fig. 9:8, 9 here; Ain Shems IV Pl. LXV:18, 21, 28, 
Fig.9:10-12 here). The sherd illustrated as Fig.9:1 comes from a 
disturbed context of “Stratum III" (= Phase IIA here); Fig. 9:5 
comes from a similarly disturbed context. Three vessels came from 
loci scattered across the interior of the tell (Fig. 2:2 from Square S30; 
3, from Square $32, and 4, from Square W27). The remaining two 
vessels came from a cave deposit (Cave 17, Square R22) on the 
northwestern slope of the tell. 

There is one rim sherd of a cooking pot (Fig. 9:13), from Tomb 11 
in the Northwest Cemetry. This vessel is reported to have come from 
the lowest deposit in the tomb, alongside pottery of the 13th and 
12th centuries B.C. (Grant and Wright 1931,8); so here again a 
much-disturbed context is involved. 

The corpus includes three lamps with high disc bases. Two are 
from unspecified loci (Fig. 10:14, 15), and the third is from Tomb 14 
in the Northwest Cemetry, which also contained pottery of the 6th 
century B.C. (Fig. 10:17, 18). So far no occupation of the 6th century 
B.C. has been found on the tell. 

There is one example of a lamp with low ring-base (Fig. 10:19; 
Ain Shems I Pl. XLV:39), from a “sub-II” (= Phase IIA) context, 
again quite clearly intrusive. Finally, there are two ‘red jugs’ 
(Fig. 10:20, 21; Ain Shems IV Pl. LX VITE: 15, 14), both from uncertain 
loci in the southern half of the tell (Squares Z31 and V.W/39-40 
respectively). 

None of the handful of Iron Age IIIB vessels/sherds came from 
reliable stratigraphic contexts. Several derived from unstratified 
deposits west of the tell, including a tomb of the Persian period for 
which no contemporary settlement has yet been located. The appearance 
of these Iron Age IIIB vessels/sherds indicates a small, perhaps 
transient, occupation of part of the site during the late 7th and/or 6th 
centuries B.C. As it stands, the evidence 1s insufficient to warrant the 
assumption that Phase IIC continued into the 7th century B.C. 


4. Stratum II in Historical Perspective 


Following a brief period of importance during the roth century 
B.C., Bethshemesh returned to being a fairly undistinguished town- 
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ship on the frontier of Judah (the town is listed in 1Kgs 4:9 within 
Solomon's second administrative district). After the division of the 
Kingdom, village life continued at Bethshemesh, though the town 
remained unfortified (if one is to accept the statement in 2Chr 11:10 
that Rehoboam fortified the nearby town of Zorah in preference to 
Bethshemesh). 

Bethshemesh appears to have achieved some measure of strategic 
importance by the 8th century B.C., as revealed in 2Kgs 14:11 (cf. 
also 2Chr 25:21). This text, if correct, implies that by the early 8th 
century Bethshemesh had become a suitable place of military refuge. 
In other words, it had become fortified by that time. There is little 
implication, however, that on this occasion the town was destroyed 
by the Israelite army. Amaziah probably used the fortified town on 
his northern frontier as a field headquarters, the military confronta- 
tion taking place near the town. 

The final destruction of Bethshemesh took place, as argued above, 
before the end of the 8th century B.C. Since Phase IIC was preceded 
by two phases both within the 8th century B.C., a very late date for 
the final destruction seems warranted. The close similarity between 
Phases IIB/C pottery and that from other Judahite sites of the 
‘Sennacherib invasion’ horizon supports a destruction sometime in 
the late 8th century B.C. Indeed, 701 B.C. is the most likely historical 
context for the destruction. The earlier destruction level, which 
destroyed Phase IIA, may have been caused by the Joint Invasion of 
Judah in 735 B.C. The smaller destruction at the end of Phase IIB 
could well have been a localised phenomenon. Alternatively it may 
reflect the 732 B.C. campaign of Tiglath-pileser III, who is known to 
have destroyed nearby Gezer at that time. Thus in all likelihood 
Bethshemesh suffered the same fate as so many of the fortified towns 
in and around Judah during the second half of the 8th century B.C. 
Likewise, Bethshemesh stood largely abandoned after its final des- 
truction, though it may have supported a small occupation during 
the 6th century B.C. 
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FrGURE 1: Map of Palestine, showing location of Bethshemesh. 
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FrGURE 2a: Composite Plan of Iron Age remains at Bethshemesh. Northwest Sector. 
(After Grant and Wright 1931, General Plan). 
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FIGURES 9-10: Pottery of the 7th/6th centuries B.C. from Bethshemesh (redrawn and 
reduced, from Grant and Wright 1951, Pl. XXXIV ; and idem. 1958, Pl. LXV). 
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ON THE PRESENTATION 
OF THE SYNOPTIC ACCOUNTS 
OF THE MONARCHIES 
(Samuel, Kings and Chronicles) * 
BY 


M.A. ZIPOR 


For the student of the OT studying the two histories of the 
monarchy period, namely Samuel/Kings and Chronicles, a synopsis 
of these texts is an invaluable tool. This enables the reader to discern 
easily where one of the two texts is expanded or abridged and where 
it overlooks or deals with certain information. Furthermore, minor 
variations in the texts become distinguishable. Now, for the first 
time, the English reader is provided with a book which presents the 
two texts arranged in parallel columns, enabling him to observe not 
only the “major” differences between large textual sections but also 
differences in phrases and even individual words. In addition, 
footnotes occasionally refer to another relevant reference which is 
not in the opposite column. Related passages from Psalms, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezra are also brought in a parallel column. The 
English text chosen is that of the RSV, which 1s followed even when 
it prefers a reading other than MT. However, the editor states that 
he must occasionally deviate from this text when a discrepancy 
appears to exist between the parallel texts but in fact does not exist in 
MT, and conversely, when existing variances in the Hebrew texts 
may not be evident. In such cases numeration of the verses is made 
between a different type of brackets. 

The text in the book before us flows according to the order of 
sam/Kgs to which the material from Chr is paralleled. The entire 
text is divided into 176 sections with headings under which the 
biblical sources (or the source, where the chapter does not appear in 
the parallel version) are indicated. In cases where throughout a 
lengthy text there is no parallel from Chr and the like, as for example 
in the stories of Esh-baal and the events concerning the House of 


* A review article on James D. Newsome, Jr. (ed.), A Synoptic Harmony of 
Samuel, Kings and Chronicles—With related passages from Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Egra (Baker Book House: Grand Rapids 1986), 275 pp. 
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David (28 11:2-21:14), the text is then printed across the full page. 
Sections ot chapters of Chr which do not appear in Sam/Kgs (such as 
the functions and divisions of the Levites, the reform of Jehosha- 
phat, Jehoiada and Zechariah) are integrated as separate sections 1n 
appropriate places throughout the text, and they, too, are printed 
across the full page. The final product, however, appears to be a 
harmonized combination of two sources which seem to complement 
each other when in fact they are at times rival accounts. This method 
also compelled the editor to sequentially use the following titles: 43: 
“David Charge to Solomon, I" (IK 2:1-9); 44: “David Charge to 
Solomon, II" (1C 22:2-19). The fact that Chr must be related to as 
another, separate composition whose historiography is different from 
Sam/Kgs is in fact rendered unclear by the above method. Perhaps, 
in order to rectify this a detailed table of contents is supplied at the 
beginning of the book. This table contains a list of the titles and, in 
parallel columns, the list of references which enables the reader to see 
which of the topics appear in two parallel texts (or even in a third 
parallel text, such as Isa 36-39, Jer 52), and what appears only in 
Sam/Kgs or only in Chr. At the end of the book there is an index, 
arranged according to the order of issues in Chr, Psalms, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah and Ezra. 

The main importance of the present work is for the English 
reader, as those reading the OT in the original Hebrew have already 
had suitable tools. The editor mentions Vannutelli’s work! but he 
ignores Bendavid’s,? which presents the Hebrew text of the Books of 
Sam/Kgs and Chr, as well as parallels in other OT books. Many of 
the following comments derive from the fact that the present 
reviewer is assisted by Bendavid’s book. At this juncture it is 
essential to point out the main differences in presentation of material 
by Bendavid and the work under review: 


a. Bendavid keeps the parallel columns separated throughout the 
text: The right column is intended for Samuel and Kings exclusively, 
while the left column is for Chr. Where there is no parallel text, the 
appropriate column remains blank; in certain cases this can continue 


! P. Vannutelli, Libri Synoptici Veteris Testamenti seu Librorum Regum et Chronico- 
rum Loci Paralleli, Rome 1931-34. 

2 A. Bendavid, Parallels in the Bible, Carta: Jerusalem 1969. Bendavid writes the 
variants in opposite lines and the difference, including orthographic changes, is 
emphasized by a different letter (in red), thus making it possible to discern when 
word and expression differences are simply textual variants. 
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for the length of entire pages.? The reader can constantly see if a 
particular story or section can be found in the narrative of Sam/Kgs, 
in Chr or in both and, thus, by simply leafing through the pages, can 
make a general comparison between the nature of each one of the 
sources. 


b. Bendavid, in addition to presenting the course of the text in the 
order of Sam/Kgs, he also presents the course of Chr in its order.* In 
this format, whenever the order of the synoptic sections is not 
identical this section and its parallel will appear twice, once according 
to the sequence of Chr and once according to the sequence of Sam/ 
Kgs. However, when a section or passage is incorporated not 
according to order but merely quoted once more for the purpose of 
making a parallel, Bendavid emphasizes this by numerating the 
verses in red. Thus, the reader of Bendavid is able to read not only 
Sam/Kgs with continuity and to discern the parallels and differences, 
but he can likewise read Chr and see the similar and different parallel. 
This system is far more effective.® 


Newsome begins with 1S 31:1 because from here onwards Chr has 
a continuous story. I would prefer to have had this preceded by the 
list of Saul's sons 1S 14:49 and parallel this with 1C 8:33 and 9:39 in 
order not to avoid the subject of the original name of Ish-Bosheth 
(Ish-Baal < Ish-Yo/Yah)’ and to refer to it later when reaching 2S 
2:8 as did the editor in 1C 11:23 with Elhanan where he refers the 


* From time to time a blank column may be used to accommodate parallel 
material from another book such as Psalms or Isaiah; however, this is accentuated 
by numeration of the order and emphasized marking of the reference. 

^ Bendavid begins with the beginning of Chr, and in parallel columns presents 
the relevant material from Genesis (the Geneological Tables, the Table of the 
Nations, the Kings of Edom, etc.), from Numbers, Joshua, Ruth, Nehemia, as well 
as inner-parallels such as 1C 8:26-38 // 1C 9:34-44 

> E.g. in the section: “The Role of David's Mightiest Warriors" which in 2Sam 
appears before "David's Census of Israel" but in Chr (1C 11:10-47) is arranged 
together with the account of the conquest of Jerusalem (1C 11:4-9, // 2S 5:6-10) and 
before that of “The Death of Uzzah" (1C 13:1-14, // 28 6:1-11), which precede the 
sections which Newsome names “‘David Consolidates His Kingdom" (1C 14:1-17, // 
28 5:11-25). 

6 Indeed, both the differences in volume between the Hebrew and the English 
texts and the compactness of Hebrew must be taken into account. Arranging the 
material in the English book before us according to the method used by Bendavid 
would have required increasing the volume of the book by at least another hundred 
pages. 

7 pours), corrupted at 1S 14:49 to "£^; see: LL. Seeligmann, Tarbiz 25 (1956), 
122. 
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reader to 18 17:7. The name Mephibosheth 29 4:4 should be treated 
in the same way and it requires a reference to 1C 8:34, 9:40. 

The material in Newsome's book is generally well arranged and 
accurate. However, in as comprehensive a work as this, certain 
elements are bound to be lacking. Various such shortcomings are 
illustrated below (references to the OT will be according to the 
RSV). 


1. Failure to relate to a difference in parallel passages: 


4. In some cases it is difficult or even impossible to transfer the 
variances in the original text into English, for example in cases where 
the variation is grammmatical. Both in 1K 22:15 and 2C 18:14, “go 
up and triumph” is translated without any distinction made between 
the singular and plural forms; likewise with “hear!” in v.18 (19), 
although in this case the person being addressed is of great signifi- 
cance. This is probably connected with a theological problem of 
what seems to be a lie uttered by a prophet of Yahweh. Did he make 
a pledge to the King of Israel (as in 1 Kgs) or was he generally 
addressing both kings (as in 2 Chr)? Both in 1K 11:43 and // 2C 9:31 
the word in question is translated “he was buried" without distinc- 
tion and likewise on p. 205. Nevertheless, the editor distinguishes 
well between the two Hebrew expressions and the parallel expression 
is rendered “and they buried him" (pp. 183, 210, 215). In certain 
cases the difficulty is to find an English equivalent for the Hebrew 
synonym. E.g. in IK 10:15 and // 2C 9:12 both are translated “and 
she turned." 25 22:32 and // Ps 18:32 are rendered “except.” The 
same is true of "destroyed" 1K 11:1 // 2C 20:10; “raft? 1K 5:9 // 2C 
2:5; "which Moses put” 1K 8:9 // 2C 5:10 (in the first case the word 
could have been replaced by *'placed") etc. Similarly, both the words 
‘ot in Isaiah 38:7 and pet in [| 2C 32:24 are translated as “sign” 
(p.237); a similar translation problem which arises in Dt 13:2, 28:46 
and in many other places, where 6/ and mêpêt appear together, is 
resolved in RSV by translating mépét *wondet(s)" (Dt 7:19 et al.loc.); 
"miracle" (Ps 1:05:27); "portent" (Isa 20:3); also “token” is used. 
And thus it was easy to resolve the difficulty in our case. Likewise: 
yad, Ps 18:1 as well as Rap, (“palm”), //2S 22:1 are translated, without 
any distinction, as “hand”. In a case where it is difficult to reflect a 
difference through the English translation, a footnote should have 
been used to indicate the difference between parallels for the sake of 
accufacy. 
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b. In certain cases it seems that the RSV explains—and possibly 
adjusts—a given text according to its parallel. Thus, for example, the 
rendering of bamm'gérét 1C 20:3 is "axes" (the word m‘gérah was 
earlier translated as the collective “saws”) and this is based, without 
a doubt, on its parallel zagz'ró? 28 12:31. Similarly, gzbbór in 2S 22:26 
is rendered “a man" exactly like ghar in || Ps 18:26; '""Jyató, 2C 9:4 is 
rendered “his burned offering" according to // @latê in IK 10:5. 
gi&rá in 1C 16:15 (imper. 2 pl.) is similar in its rendering to zakar || 
Ps 105:8 (pf. 3 sg.). Similarly Isa 36:5,7 is emended according to // 
2K 18:20,22. However, there are also cases like 1C 16:13, where “O 
offspring of Israel” is found in MT, but this is adapted (unnecessarily 
in my mind) to the parallel text, Ps 105:5 “‘of Abraham." 

Without relating to whether the interpretation (or the emendment) 
of the RSV is accurate, from the preface we learn that the editor 
himself is committed to presenting his reader with the exact Hebrew 
text (MT). As a matter of fact it can be safely established that 
Newsome does not always follow the RSV. In 2S 23:8 he leaves an 
empty space and notes “‘Hebrew 1s obscure," despite the RSV's well- 
founded reconstruction “he wielded his spear," written according to // 
1C 11:11 and other references.? 


2. On the other hand, the Hebrew parallels in certain places have the 
same text but have various versions in the translation, e.g., 28 3:3 
"of Jezreel" // 1C 3:1 “the Jezreelitess." Some cases are actually 
quite confusing. In 2K 14:7 “killed” and in // 2C 25:11 we find 
"smote" whereas in both places MT reads wayyak. In 2C 25:3, 
however, and also // 2K 14:5, the rendering is “killed”? although 
“smote?” would be more appropriate. At times this variation in 
translation has additional implications. 1K 7:47 and // 2C 4:19 
resemble each other far more than is reflected in the translation 
(p.113). Why is the expression et kol hakkélim rendered in one place 
as “all the vessels” and in its parallel as “all the things?" They do not 
even appear on the same line causing the reader to believe that two 
different Hebrew expressions are being related to. (In the adjacent 
verses there is also the same difference in translation). Further on, 
the words “were of gold,” found in MT in the two parallel texts, 
have no representation in the column of 1K 7:50 of the book. V.51 1s 
almost identical with its parallel but the different location of the 


5 Cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text... of the Books of Samuel" (Oxford 
1914), 364. 
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words "and stored" creates the impression that there is great 
disparity betweeen the parallels in MT. 


3. We thus revert to the matter of arranging the lines in parallel 
columns. Insufficient effort has been made to show the connection 
between variants of parallels. E.g. 


2K 14:10 2C 25:19 


You have indeed 


You say, “See, I have 
smitten Edom ... smitten Edom...” 


It is not reflected at all that here is actually a "slight" variation 
between “nan man” and “mon mn" (in MT this is second person). It 
would be better to divide the lines thus: 


You say that, 


You have indeed behold, you have 
smitten Edom ... smitten Edom 


Occasionally such a variant may even appear in a distant line so that 
it will be almost impossible for the reader to see the connection 
between the two. For example, on p. 128 “‘so he finished the house" 
1K 9:25 must be moved down 25 lines and placed against “‘the house 
was completed" // 2C 8:16 (and not against v. 12!) for in both 
passages MT has s/w with two different vocalizations. Similarly, on 
p.182 “with his commanders,” 2C 21:9 (MT: faráw) is a variant of “to 
Zair,” 2K 8:21 (MT sa irah). Similarly on p.7o “at Passdamim ... for 
battle," 1C 11:13 (= Ephes-dammim 1S 17:1) must actually be placed 
against "when they defied ... for battle" 2S 23:9 and not against 
23:11; it relates to the deeds of Eleazar the son of Dodo, not to 
Shammah. 

The “variety?” caused by the translation may also cause the 
misleading misplacement of passages. The following is an additional 
example (p.96): 

IK 3:11 2C 1:11 


and you have not asked 


and you have not asked for yourself 
long life and riches ( ofer) 
possessions ( ofer), wealth, honor 
or the life of those who hate you 
and have not asked long life 


or the life of your enemies 
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Here the word "ofer is translated in two different ways, and conse- 
quently the lines are wrongly arranged. The right order is, of course: 


IK 3:11 2C 1:1] 


and you have not asked 
tiches, possessions, honor 


and you have not asked for yourself 
long life and riches 


Of 
the life of those who hate you 
and have not asked long life 


and you have not asked 
the life of your enemies 


In general, the positioning of verses opposite each other in certain 
places is not successful. For instance, the following sections are 
arranged by Newsome thus: 


29 24:1 IC 21:1 


Again the anger of the Lord 
was kindled against Israel, and he 


Satan stood up against 


Israel, and 
incited David 
to number Israel 


incited David against them, saying 
“Go, number Israel and Judah" 


As a matter of fact, the two prefaces are parallel to each other and 
should be arranged thus: 


28 24:1 IC 21:1 


Again 


the anger of the lord was kindled 


Satan stood up 
against Israel 


against Israel 


which may be a theological improvement by the Chronicler.? And 
likewise further on, instead of the following— 


V.2 V.2 


that I may know the number 


of the people. 


that I may know 
the number of the people. 


? See: J. M. Myers, I Chronicles [AB] 1965, 147; M. Noth, The Chronicler’s Story 
(tr: H. G. M. Williamson) [JSOT 5o], Sheffield 1987, 55, 91. 


that I may kno 
their number. 
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4. In some instances unidentical sections are arranged consecutively 
in the parallel columns but not in the appropriate subject order. It is 
so on pp. 198-199 where there are sections concerning the Syrians 
who came up to fight Joash. The passages are arranged thus: 2K 
12:18, then 2C 24:23-24. The logical order is exactly the opposite. 
Also for 2C 24:27 a footnote such as “cf. 2K 12:19” 1s anticipated. 
Under no circumstances can I agree with the order of the sections 1K 
15:13 ff. // 2C 15:16 ff. (p.149). These are divided into 84, “Asa’s 
Goodness” including 1K 15:13-15, 2C 15:16-19, while the continua- 
tion is included in 85: “The War of Asa and Baasha.” However, v. 
19, which reads “And there was no more war until the thirty-fifth 
year of reign of Asa," actually belongs to 85 and should be placed 
against IK 15:15 (compare also ;b;d v.32) as a contradiction. The 
editor leaves the space opposite 1K 15:16 empty. Thus the reader 
cannot see that there are two contradictory pieces of information 
about the Asa period. 


5. Missing parallels. Occasionally footnotes point to an additional 
reference. So, for example, on p.144 there is a reference in 2C 12:13 
to IK 14:21 (appearing on p.142). Considering that the point of 
departure of this work is the Books of Sam/Kgs it would be 
desirable in this and similar cases that references be taken from Sam/ 
Kgs, too. It may happen that parallels are missing from the very 
same biblical Book. Thus in 2K 13:13 a reference to 14:16 should be 
made (see comment on p.210). In IK 10:26 cross-references should 
be made to 5:6 (the closest to the parallel 2C 9:29). In 1K 2:11 the 
parallel given by the editor is 1C 29:27 but also 2S 5:4-5 (where the 
figure includes “and six months" in addition and // 1C 3:6 which is 
not mentioned by the book at all) should be written as parallels with 
cross-references. Alongside 2S 5:14-16 (the sons of David) the reader 
will find the parallel 1C 14:4-6 but not 3:5-9 in which their number 
(nine) is mentioned. 

References from the same book with contradictory data are 
lacking, e.g. for 28 17:25 one should also find 1C 2:17 (“Jether the 
Ishmaelite"). 2S 21:8 should be compared to 1S 18:19. Other 
parallels are also missing; 1C 16:28 and Ps 97:7-8 should be placed 
against Ps 29:1-2. To 2S 8:13 and // 1C 18:12 Ps 60:2 should also be 
added. To 2K 16:5 and // 2C 28:5 Isaiah 7:1 should be added. To 2$ 
22:31 // Ps 18:30, also Pr 30:5 should be paralleled. 
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Despite my reservations, I believe this book to be most useful. I 
hope that when plans are made for a new edition my remarks will be 
taken into account. 


Abr-Nabrain Vol. XXVIII (1990) 136-154 


REVIEWS 


Judith R. Baskin, Pharaoh’s Counsellors. Job, Jethro and Balaam in Rabbinic 
and Patristic Tradition [Brown Judaic Studies, 47] (Scholars Press: Chico, 
CA, 1983). Pp. viii, 191. Price: US $18. 


The second half of the nineteenth and the early decades of the twentieth 
century witnessed an impressive number of studies seeking to identify 
Jewish and aggadic traditions in the writings of the early Church Fathers, 
and many of the fruits of this work are to be found in the volumes 
containing Louis Ginzberg’s notes to his invaluable compilation The Legends 
of the Jews. Almost as if Ginzberg had summed up all that there was to 
know on the subject, this particular line of investigation then suffered a 
period of neglect before being taken up again, usually from rather different 
perspectives (and, one might add, often with a more satisfactory methodo- 
logy) in recent decades. Amongst these more recent studies, a number of 
scholars have preferred to concentrate, not on a particular writer or work, 
but on a biblical figure, the pattern of whose subsequent history in the 
homiletic and exegetical literature of early Jewish and Christian writings ts 
then explored. How fruitful this comparative approach can be was indicated 
in a fascinating manner by Marcel Simon in an article, already in 1937, 
dealing with Melkizedek, where he showed in a very striking way how 
Jewish and Christian treatments of the figure of Melkizedek, while never 
openly referring to one another, were in fact continuously interacting. 
Illuminating sondages of this sort have subsequently been undertaken by a 
number of scholars (including Ephraim Urbach). 

Judith Baskin’s Pharaoh’s Counsellors is a worthy follower in the same 
tradition, and her careful and sensitive study of three archetypal non- 
Israelites of the biblical text demonstrates again very clearly how positions 
taken by early Christian writers concerning certain biblical figures (in this 
case Job and Balaam) sometimes led their Jewish counterparts—and notably 
the Palestinian Amoraim, who were geographically the most involved—to 
adopt stances that (clearly deliberately) ran counter to the Christian ones. 

Job, Jethro and Balaam (who together figure as Pharaoh’s counsellors in 
BT Sota and elsewhere) serve as paradigmatic representatives of three 
different types of gentile: the righteous gentile, the proselyte to Israel, and 
the prophet of the gentiles. They thus provide excellent focal points with 
the help of which it is possible to shed light on a number of wider issues, 
such as the sense of religious identity, or the nature of prophecy. 

In each of the three central chapters Dr Baskin discusses the main 
outlines of the relevant Jewish and Christian exegetical traditions separa- 
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tely; for the former, (Rabbinic) Hebrew and (Hellenistic) Greek texts are 
treated in turn, with the Greek in second place; although this goes against 
chronological sequence, it makes good sense in the present study since it 
was often these texts (and notably Philo) which directly influenced Christian 
exegetes. 

The author handles the Hebrew, Greek and Latin sources very competently, 
although it is clear that she is most at home in the first.! Perhaps rather 
sutprisingly, little use is made of the Targum tradition. Among Christian 
authors it is Justin and Origen writing in Greek, and Jerome and Augustine 
writing in Latin, who are cited most. A few Syriac writers receive an 
occasional mention in passing. Thus, from the patristic side, the selection of 
texts is rather limited, and important Greek commentators, like Theodoret 
ot (for Job) Julian the Arian, and homilists, such as John Chrysotom, do 
not feature at all. For patristic views on Balaam use might have been made 
of the summary overview by K.Karpp in the Reallexikon für Antike und 
Christentum (s.v. Bileam). 

There is, then, clearly scope for a much more extensive exploration on 
the early Christian side, but the value of Dr Baskin's book lies in the fact 
that it provides both the starting point and the stimulus for further work. 

S. P. BROCK 


J. Neusner, SIFRE TO NUMBERS An American Translation and Explana- 
tion. Volume One Sifré to Numbers 1-8 (Brown Judaic Studies, 118) 
xvi+232pp.; Volume two Szfré to Numbers 59-115 (Brown Judaic Studies, 
119) 186pp. Scholars Press, Atlanta, Georgia, 1986. 


The mere task of translating mdrash sifré bemidbar implies in itself a great 
deal of courage and determination, but we should not be surprised at Jacob 
Neusner’s work. He has made us familiar with his job through his 
extremely wide list of publications. We could even think that he was bound 
to reach this point, once he (after moving through other paths of the 
“Literature of the Sages” with higher or lesser success—mushnah, talmud—) 
set out into the world of mdrash. 

Neusner begins justifying the reason why he thinks necessary a new 
translation of szfré bemidbar, though his work does not actually constitute a 
new translation of the book as such, but rather the first complete transla- 
tion into English. The previous one, that by P.P. Levertoff —Midrasb Sifré 
on Numbers, London, 1926—1is really an anthology globally reduced to a 
fifth part of the book, though clearly notorious. 

The examples that Neusner himself gives at the beginning of the book 


! Only occasionally are there misleading statements about the sources; thus, for 
example, the statement on p. 30 that the Testament of Job ‘exists in two Greek 
versions' is wrong. 
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are really clarifying and prove to be excellent evidence for an existing gap, 
otherwise obvious to anyone who set himself to compare this book with 
any of the editions of the Hebrew text of sifré bemidbar. And this, even 
assuming that there has been published no new manuscript sources of szfré 
bemidbar, and that there is no better edition than that by Horovitz. (In this 
connection, it is worth mentioning the work by M. Kahana Prolegomena to a 
New Edition of the Sifré on Numbers, PhD Diss., Jerusalem, 1982, ignored by 
Neusner). Quite different is the case of Neusner’s translation of beresit 
rabbah. The need for it was not so clear, since there had been no new 
contributions to the sources after the edition of Theodor-Albeck and the 
splendid English translation of Dr. H.Freedmann in Midrash Rabbah, 
Soncino Press, London 1939. 

However, what Neusner has in mind here is not only a new translation, 
but—as it is said in the titl—‘‘an explanation." And it is to be noticed that 
he does not use the term “commentary” instead, which would be clearly 
inappropriate both in the classical and the modern meaning of this word. 

The book includes an introduction in which the translator tries to go 
deep into the author’s intentions through the analysis of the formal 


, 


components in the book. 

The point of departure and the background of the work itself could be 
summarised at least partly in the sentence "people say things the way they 
mean to say them," according to which those formal resources used by the 
author are as important as the actual contents of the book, if not more. In 
other words, a great deal of the conceptual and intentional load can only be 
perceived through the analysis of the formal component, since it is there 
and nowhere else that it is made explicit. 

This is not the first time that Neusner applies this method, which he calls 
“inductive evidence." It is somehow present as well in some other works of 
his, mainly in Comparative Midrash: the Plan and Program of Genesis Rabbah 
and Leviticus Rabbah (Atlanta, 1986). 

The method consists in analyzing pisqa after pisqa, trying to establish the 
recurrent formal structures found, if any, so as to get out of them, once 
classified, the author’s intention. 

In this research Neusner establishes two basic types of structures or 
formal traits: 1) the so-called ‘intrinsic,’ in which the biblical verse is 
commented upon as such, i.e. as it is understood within its own context in 
Numbers; and 2) the so-called ‘extrinsic’ in which the verse is used as a 
commentary or explanation for a different subject taken out of its context in 
Numbers. To each of these basic types there will correspond several 
patterns. 

In the period of sz/ré bemidbar 1-11; Neusner identifies 350 pisqa ot of the 
intrinsic type and 155 of the extrinsic type. Among the former, the highest 
number (220) corresponds to what is called simple pattern: “‘verse plus a 
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simple declarative sentence that states the meaning;” the rest is constituted 
by more sophisticated formulae with some specific formal trait, as is the 
question “for what purpose is this passage presented?,” or the model “the 
passage means X, but how about possibility Y ?." 

Among the extrinsic structures it is worth mentioning those in which the 
biblical verse constitutes the base for a quotation from mishnah or from 
tosephtah. 

We must not forget, though, the so-called “dialectal exegesis,” which can 
be in turn intrinsic or extrinsic. This last type, introduced by the question 
"is it not all a matter of logic?" is much more frequent and could be 
defined as “exegesis vs. logic." It is from these formulae just mentioned 
that Neusner works out what he considers to be the key to szfré bemidbar 
and to the author's intentions. Two principles can be inferred from that key: 
1) Reason unaided by Scripture produces uncertain positions; 2) Reason 
operating within the limits of Scripture produces truth. 

Such is the way Neusner’s book unfolds to conclude with the assertion: 
"that justifies my claim that the framers of Sifré to Numbers have carried 
out a labor not only of conglomeration, arrangement and selection, but also 
of genuine authorship or composition in the narrow and strict sense of the 
word. Sifré to Numbers emerges from authors, not merely arrangers and 
compositors.” 

The statement is clear and uncontroversial, but it could well deserve a 
further comment. The concepts of “compositor” and “arranger” are subject 
to multiple interpretations, and we must have in mind that it is not the 
same to approach a text from the viewpoint of textual, as opposed to 
literary, criticism. There remain, thus, many unanswered questions: are 
first-hand materials used or even specially created for this composition, or 
is it only existing materials, though formally renewed, that are used? What 
kind of influence can this approach have on the discussion about the origins 
of sifré bemidbar, i.e. R. Aqiba or R. Ismael?, etc. 

However, coming back to the beginning, we must say that the task of 
translation of szfré bemidbar 1-115 constitutes a notorious piece of work, if 
one intends to produce a clear and easily understandable translation. The 
explanation offered after each one of the pisga ot is of great help to the 


understanding of the always complex rabbinical logic. 
Luis F. GIRÓN 


Jacob Neusner, Messiah in Context: Israels History and Destiny in Formative 
Judaism. Fortress Press: Philadelphia, 1984. Pp. xxvilit 260. Price: US 
$ 26.95. 


This is part two of the trilogy TheFoundations of Judaism: Method, Teleology, 
Doctrine. The volume consists of a Preface, concisely outlining the thesis of 
the book; an Introduction which unpacks the thesis in a little more detail; 
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followed by four chapters and an appendix. Messiah in Context is a strange 
book because the central argument is that traditions concerning the Messiah 
were “left like rubble after a building has been completed: stones that 
might have been used but were not" by the rabbis who framed the Mishnah 
and Talmuds between the second and the seventh centuries (p.ix). The 
building with which Neusner is concerned (the Context in question) is the 
canonical literature of formative Judaism. Consequently it is not an histori- 
cal study of the development of messianic ideas but a survey of the 
utilization of those ideas in the Mishnah and associated literature, the 
Jerusalem Talmud, Scriptural exegesis, and the Babylonian Talmud. The 
aim is to study the literature chronologically, though it is recognized that 
the literature overlaps in time and no completely accurate chronology can 
be given. 

Beginning with the Mishnah it is noted that there are few references to 
the eschatological hope of the Messiah. The few references appear in 
passing, without elaboration or application. The messianic hope presupposes 
an historical-eschatological framework, but the Mishnah constructs an 
ahistorical, timeless world. In it there is no interpretation of history, only 
the recounting of brief anecdotes to provide a precedent, to illustrate a 
problem of law or its solution. Possibly this is what is meant by the 
enigmatic comment that “in Christian theological terms: Geschichte, but no 
Historie" (p. 41). Needless to say this comment is confused in that there 1s 
no single theological use of Geschichte. More significant is the argument that 
the Mishnah is concerned with sanctification, not eschatological salvation at 
the end of history. 

Neusner regards Abot, though formally part of the Mishnah, to be an 
addition to it, dating from about 250CE. Part of the evidence for this is 
that there is no commentary on Abot in the Tosefta. It was added to 
provide a rationale for the acceptance of the authority of the Mishnah 
which rests on the revelation of the Torah to Moses transmitted down 
through the ages to the Sages. But, according to Abot, this process appears 
to have been open-ended because each of the Sages handed on three of his 
own sayings and there is no indication that these sayings were derived from 
the received tradition. From this perspective the Mishnah conveys the 
vision of God's will for his people in the world. “One does one’s duty out 
of awe and reverence for heaven. Service then must be for the right reason, 
..fecognition of who man is and who God is." (p.49) There is no 
incentive here based on the hope of salvation. 

Closely associated with the Mishnah, and dependent on it, is the Tosefta. 
It comments on the Mishnah, following the same divisions and, although 
completed some 200 years later, it expresses the same outlook. Here 
Neusner argues that “the Tosefta through its loyalty to the Mishnah 
betrayed the Mishnah. It did not allow the Mishnah to serve as a resource, 
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or to enrich, enhance, and guide the ages to come. Rather, the Tosefta 
treated the Mishnah as the last word." (p. 76) Thus the Tosefta, as little as 
the Mishnah, develops the eschatological role of the Messiah. The perspec- 
tive changes with the two Talmuds. 

Ninety percent of the Palestinian Talmud is framed on the basis of the 
Mishnah. It is only in the other ten percent that other topics are taken up. 
This means that two separate and essentially asymmetrical bodies of 
material are found in this Talmud. Though they do not intersect they are 
harmonized and brought together as the Messiah myth is assimilated with the 
larger Torah myth. In doing this the image of the Messiah is transformed 
into the image of David our rabbi. In other words, the rabbis shaped the 
Messiah in their own image to be whatever they wanted/needed him to be. 

In the exegetical works Neusner distinguishes works based on the order 
of Scripture and Mishnah from those with some other basis of organization 
where the Messiah myth is more prominent. The exegetical types might 
belong to different periods and represent the move from elitist master- 
disciple relationship to the popular synagogue where the Messiah myth 
found prominence. Here the messianic salvation myth was grafted into a 
system dealing with the sanctification of the people where Israel is more the 
focus than the Messiah. The use of the case of the messianic pretender Dar 
Kokhba is illuminating. There Israel had acted arrogantly and had been 
punished. Israel must be patient and wait for God's redemption. 

The Babylonian Talmud is a summa of Judaism which gathers up all the 
ideas from earlier documents. Neusner calls it the great vacuum cleaner. In 
spite of this, the resulting corpus encompasses a well-composed worldview 
which is quite distinct from the single system of the Mishnah. All of the 
intermediate literature is organized on one of these two poles. While the 
framers of the Mishnah show knowledge of various aspects of the Messiah 
myth, they do not utilize it in creating a world of values. At the same time 
the Talmud uses the Messiah myth to reinforce Torah. But it did so in such 
a way as to make the Mishnaic system relevant to the succeeding ages and 
situations. It took up the principle of periodization into three ages and four 
kingdoms. There is a focus on the destruction of the Temple and the 
reasons for it, raising the question of what would bring the Messiah. Thus 
the Mishnah's system has been messianized but the Messiah myth has been 
radically revised so that Israel controls not only her own destiny, but the 
history of the world. When Israel sins her enemies prosper, but when she 
obeys the law the Messiah will come. Positive value is also assigned to the 
exile. It is the time to bring proselytes into God's service and to protect 
religious duty in an hostile environment, emphasizing Israel's subservience 
to God's will. The focus is on the nation, not the individual, and there is no 
link between the Messiah and the eschatological forgiveness of sins. Rather 
the Messiah reinforces the values of the Mishnah. 
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These statements are suggestive of contrasts with messianic develop- 
ments in early Christianity, and Neusner offers comments along these lines 
from time to time. But it is nowhere suggested that the prominence of 
messianic hope in Christianity contributed to its relative neglect in the 
Mishnah and other early rabbinic literature. Rather, it is argued that the 
disasters of two (messianic?) wars led to suspicion of the messianic hope. 
Perhaps the matter was more complex. But this is to be critical of the book 
in terms of its passing comments rather than its major thesis, which is well 
founded. The methodology of argument is unusual in that much of the 
book is largely concerned with demonstrating the absence of the theme 
under discussion. This is not such a problem when dealing with the limited 
scope (though a large volume in itself) of the Mishnah. The problem is 
more pronounced where the argument turns to the massive literature of the 
two Talmuds. Here only a few samples can be treated. No doubt, in the 
mass of material in the two Talmuds, evidence contrary to Neusner's thesis 
can be produced. But that would not prove that the thesis was implausible. 
He has set out to argue about the overall systems constructed by the 
Talmuds. The book, which is generally written with great clarity of 
argument and at times expressed in memorable phrases, is marred by 
unnecessary repetition of argument and the use of cliches which do not 
clarify or advance the argument at all. A more abbreviated form of the first 
chapter (on the Mishnah) now appears as the final chapter in the volume 
(edited by Neusner, W. S. Green, and E.S. Frerichs), Jadaisms and Their 
Messiahs at the Turn of the Christian Era (Cambridge, 1988). The volume 
reviewed here will be standard reading for those interested in the place of 
the Messiah in the canonical literature of formative Judaism. 

John PAINTER 


Witold Witakowski, The Syriac Chronicle of Pseudo- Dionysius of Tel-Mabré: 
A Study in the History of Historiography. Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Studia 
Semitica Upsaliensia, 9 (Uppsala, 1987), 182 pp. 


‘This chronology or history begins from the very beginning of Creation 
and proceeds up to the birth of Abraham. [...] The patriarch Abraham was 
born in the forty-second year of Ninus, as Eusebius testifies, for from him 
is taken the content of our history up to the time of the believing 
Constantine. From this point up to Theodosius II (our chief source is) 
Socrates [...] and from Theodosius up to Justinian (our chief source is) the 
holy John, bishop of Asia, that is the year 885 (= AD 573/4), and from 
then until the present year, which is the year 1086 of Alexander (= AD 754/5) 
and 158 of the Hijra we have not found «a history concerning actions 
which is composed as diligently as the ones afore-mentioned.’ 

This passage (Il, pp.145-6) from the preface to Part Four of the 
chronicle, which is the subject of W.’s study (Incerti auctoris chronicon Pseudo- 
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Dionysianum vulgo dictum = Corpus scriptorum christianorum orientalium, vols. 91 
and 104, originally Scriptores syri III.1,2, Paris, 1927, 1933) would form a 
natural starting-point. W., however, passes over it very cursorily on p. 125, 
in a section devoted to ‘Sources and their Use.’ His translation there differs 
on some details from mine. Instead of ‘history’ = maktabanuta (I use here 
the system of transcription favoured at Uppsala, in which all W.’s generous 
citations in the footnotes are given), he has ‘book’ = kataba; instead of 
‘actions’ = dubbard, he has ‘matters’ = sé rand. In his translation the last 
sentence ends as follows: ‘we have not found anything (written) as carefully 
as those previous (works) on the matters of (this) book.’ Here my translation 
rests on the conjecture that ds-maktabanita is a slip for do-maktaba. 

W. could have used this passage to illustrate some important points. For 
example, the author was unsure whether to call his book a chronological 
compilation or a narrative history; his hesitation is a symptom of the 
disease caused by combining two kinds of sources without imposing any 
uniformity of style or intention. His own style of writing in the original 
portion of his work owes much to John of Ephesus and to that less verbose 
Edessene chronicler of the time of Anastasius, whom he may have known 
from John and whom we know only from him; this style can be characterized 
as an extended annalistic record (the former royal annals of Edessa, 
preserved apparently in the episcopal archives of that city, where they could 
have been an inspiration to the author of the Anastasian chronicle, contained 
some extended narrative passages as well as short bulletins) with moralistic 
digressions of a homiletic nature. (Our author sees ‘actions’ or ‘acts’ as the 
stuff of history; his choice of this word is significant, too, because, with 
Syriac writers ringing in the ear, it seems incomplete in itself and begs to be 
completed with the adjectives ‘good,’ “bad” and 'divine.") This style does not 
fit in either of the genres pioneered by the Greek Christian chronographers. 

At this point W. might fruitfully have compared the mature historiographi- 
cal discussion by the genuine Dionysius, the early ninth-century patriarch 
(see Chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. J.-B. Chabot, Book 10, Chapter 21). He 
considered that Syriac historiography and the Greek models to which it was 
indebted could be divided into the categories of ‘chronography,’ ‘ecclesias- 
tical history’ and ‘anecdotes in the style of ecclesiastical history.’ He 
protests against the misuse of the term ‘ecclesiastical’ to mean ‘narrative’ 
and contrasts narrative history with pure chronology. As regards the 
anecdotal style practised by his maternal grandfather, Daniel (cf. Chronique 
de Michel, Book 11, Chapter 16), he criticises the fragmentarisation of 
history into mere episodes without a connecting thread or a solid chronolo- 
gical framework. It is clear from the surviving testimonia that Dionysius 
succeeded in improving on his models. In describing his own work he used 
the Greek term pragmateta, evoking Polybius’s concept of a grand scheme 
serving to explain the course of world history. W. does no justice to the 
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achievement of the genuine Dionysius and fails altogether to mention his 
use of the word pragmateia in his survey of Syriac historiographical 
terminology (pp. 168-9). On p. 167 he says that Dionysius is ‘lost’ and two 
other statements reveal his lack of awareness with regard to the greatest of 
Syrian historians. The first is on p. 85: ‘arithmetic was never a strong point 
with the Syriac chronicles;’ the second is on p. 89: “There does not seem to 
have been in medieval Syria any demand for history written for purely 
intellectual (cognitive) purposes, whereby one must ask whether history 
has ever been written for purely intellectual purposes. 

Abramowski, who wrote the only monograph on Dionysius in 1940, 
distinguished W.’s chronicle from him clearly by calling it the Chronicle of 
Zuqnin, by W.'s own admission a better name. W. also admits that most 
scholars have supported Nau's claim, first expressed in Revue de l'Orient 
Chrétien 2 (1987), pp. 47-8, that the priested monk and stylite Joshua of 
Züqnin, who is named on folio 69 of the unique manuscript (Vatican Syriac 
284) as the man who ‘transcribed’ (= kastab) the above-mentioned Edessene 
chronicle of the reign of Anastasius, is in fact the compiler and author of 
the Zuqnin Chronicle. Why, then, does W. feel bound, as Chabot did in 
1927, to commemorate, to the confusion of another generation, the inappo- 
site conjecture of an eighteenth-century prelate (it was J.-S. Assemani who 
absurdly identified the Züqnin Chronicle as that of Dionysius in Bibliotheca 
Orientalis II, pp. 98-101)? Perhaps his reluctance to accept the consensus on 
Joshua is due to the apparent absurdity of historiographical activity being 
carried out on top of pillar, yet there is the comparable case of John of 
Litarba, the chronographer who corresponded with James of Edessa. 'Textual 
criticism might demonstrate that the manuscript of the Züqnin Chronicle is 
the autograph, which would clinch the argument for identifying the author 
as Joshua the Stylite, although it is not a necessary condition. W. shows too 
little knowledge of the limitations of Syriac palaeography in accepting 
Tisserant's ninth-century date for this manuscript as incontrovertible 
(p. 3o). Since I find Nau's argument convincing, I shall call the author of 
the Zūqnīn Chronicle Yeshü', the Syriac form of Joshua, to avoid confu- 
sion with the Anastasian author who has become so well known under the 
misapplied name of Joshua the Stylite. 

If Yeshü' says that he has travelled extensively, he may have done this 
before climbing his pillar. His travels are not inconsistent with the habits of 
Amidene monks, as John of Ephesus shows by his own example and by 
many anecdotes; W. (p.92) gives too much weight to the Rule of Rabbula 
and similar documents and feels obliged to make Yeshu' a sa Ora (the only 
monastic officer whom Rabbula would permit to travel) rather than a 
stylite. He does not mention that a sa'ora called Lazarus is among the 
monks of Zuqnin mentioned at the end of the Preface to Yeshü's 
chronicle, so that Yeshü' himself cannot have been a sz ra when he wrote 
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it. If Yeshu' is interested in grain-prices, this does not have to mean he was 
steward of the monastery (pp.92-3; incidentally, the proper title of a 
steward was parnasa, not sa ora: see A.N. Palmer, ‘A Corpus of Inscriptions 
from Tur 'Abdin and Environs,’ Oriens Christianus 71 [1987], pp. 69, 95-6, 
A.8, B.1); it might simply be due to the influence of his model, the 
Edessene chronicler of Anastasian date, whom I would identify with the 
steward (= parnasa) of the cathedral, Stratonicus, mentioned in Chapter 42 
of the edition by W. Wright, The Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (Cambridge, 
1882). This sixth-century author had made a great point of noting rising 
and falling grain-prices, claiming that when they fell that was a sign of 
God’s favour directly connected with the prohibition of the mime-show 
(Chapter 46). 

Going back to the passage with which this review began, the word 
xattita it also has important implications. It can be translated ‘accurately,’ 
but this cannot be what Yésht means, because he certainly did have 
accurate sources for Part Four. The European lexica do not help us very 
much here, because the only alternative they offer is ‘diligently’ (hence W.’s 
‘carefully’). Tuma Awdo, Simta de-lesfana suryaya (Urmia, 1897; reprint: 
Glane, 1985), on the other hand, gives the following definition of xattita: 
‘What is made in a well-defined and well-constructed manner’? = moaharqa it 
wa-taqnd it; as synonyms he gives: masarrd, masattd, mataqna, sarrira, do-la 
merda wa” = ‘reliable, well-founded, well-constructed, true, unshakable.’ 
The description ‘well-defined and well-constructed’ is suited to Eusebius's 
Chronicle and to Socrates's Ecclesiastical History and presumably also to John 
of Ephesus, but not to the sources used for the period after John, which 
were varied in character, limited in scope, lacking in mutual cohesion and at 
times mutually contradictory. What Yeshü' is regretting is the lack of a 
ready-made synthesis of these disparate sources. 

W. 1s surely rash to give the analysis of sources such low priority on the 
grounds that it is only necessary for those who are in the first instance 
concerned to determine the chronicle's reliability (p. 28). Analysis suggests 
that one of Yeshü''s sources was a fellow-countryman of Leo III, perhaps 
even a Germaniceian, writing during the reign of that emperor. W. quotes 
this passage as proof of Yeshü''s own patriotism (p.95). An even more 
glaring instance is on p.139, where Yéshu’ quotes John of Ephesus so 
slavishly as to preserve his first-person pronoun; yet W. uses the passage 
to illustrate Yeshü^'s, not John's, view of history. These two examples 
show the dangers attending W.'s insouciance with regard to source-analysis. 
The curious thing is that he gives space to the sources (and the sources of 
the sources) used in Parts One, Two and Three (pp. 124-36) and tells us of 
the existence (without describing the results) of an unpublished Arabic 
thesis by Dr Yusuf Matti Ishaq devoted specifically to the sources of 
Yéeshü' (p.38), yet he himself has nothing to say about the sources 
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independently deployed in Part Four by Yeshü' himself. It is this part, 
surely, which can teach us the most about Yeshü''s own historiographical 
technique and this, after all, is the aim of W.'s book. For example, at II, 
p.156, Yeshü' admits that he has failed to make the regnal years of the 
Byzantine emperors tally. He tells us that he found the list of emperors, 
which he is using, prefixed to an account of the Arab invasion of AD 717-18. 
If he had counted the emperors’ regnal years backwards from this date he 
would not have gone far wrong. As it is, he begins in 586/7 instead of 565/6 
and ends up somehow with eleven rather than twenty-one years too many 
(presumably he subtracted ten years from the reign of Justin II, because in 
other respects the regnal years are accurate). Since, however, he is combining 
this and other lists of rulers and prelates with dated notices from chronicles, 
he is obliged to attribute the imperial order of AD 616/7, that Jews should 
be baptized, to Phocas, rather than to Heraclius. Contrast Chronique de 
Michel, Book 11, Chapter 4, remembering that the phrase ‘at this time’ is 
used by all Syriac chroniclers with great latitude. The likelihood is that 
Yeshü' was obliged to suppress the name of Heraclius here in order to 
conceal the discrepancy. At another place he anticipates that critics will 
discover discrepancies by comparison with other chronicles and makes a 
very gauche excuse (II, p. 147): ‘Not even the authors of former times agree 
with one another. One subtracts, one adds; this one writes on the Church, 
that one on other matters.’ 

The bad workman blames his tools. Yeshu' realizes that he has done a 
bad job, but he lays the blame on his sources, adding petulantly that the 
Arabs complicate matters further by counting in lunar months. Yet even 
though he knows this he counts the regnal years of the caliphs as solar 
years and so gets in a hopeless muddle, even though his date for Muham- 
mad is approximately correct. ‘Piety is more important than pedantry’ is the 
only defence for such incompetence and Yeshü' uses it without hesitation 
against the critics whom he so rightly fears. These are his words: ‘Intelli- 
gent and god-fearing people are not injured by the fact that a date is a year 
or two out either way. Let it be sufficient for those who fear God to see the 
castigations of former generations and to turn aside from evil, lest those 
castigations should be visited upon them, too’ (/oc. cit.). In other words, the 
oppressive and verbose jeremiads in which the chronicler indulges are a 
compensation for his feelings of incompetence and a kind of defensive 
shield. If he genuinely believed that chronology was unimportant, why did 
he set out to write a chronicle and why did he regret the lack of a ‘solidly 
founded’ or ‘well-constructed’ history after John of Ephesus? Yet W. does 
not once doubt Yésht’’s good faith. This makes his general conclusions 
about the chronicler's attitude to history questionable. 

Having suggested that W. does not approach the subject in the most 
promising way, the reviewer may be expected to describe how W. does 
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approach it, before going on to points of detail. W. begins by saying that 
‘Pseudo-Dionysius,’ though a bad historian, is nevertheless interesting, 
because he exemplifies a certain attitude to the past which can be placed in a 
certain tradition and which was published with a certain purpose (pp. 27-9). 
A brief sketch of the contents and a history of scholarship concerned with 
"Pseudo-Dionysius' completes the Introduction (pp. 29-38). Chapter 1 gives 
the historical context in which the chronicler worked (pp. 39-58). Chapter 2 
gives the literary background: the Christian Universal chronicle, of which 
the present chronicle is an example (pp. 59-75). Chapter 3 considers the 
achievement of the Syrians in this genre (pp. 76-89). Chapter 4 considers 
first the author (pp.9o-102), then the chronicle itself (pp. 103-46). In 
chapter 5 W. tries out a semantic approach, listing and analysing the Syriac 
tange of historiographical terminology, especially in ‘Pseudo-Dionysius’ 
(pp. 147-69). A brief conclusion (pp. 170-2), an index (pp. 173-81) and a 
select register of Syriac words (p. 182) complete the book. The structure is 
logical and clear, but Chapter 4 contains the essence of the monograph, 
which should have occupied two-thirds, instead of less than one-third of 
the book. And why shirk the task of discovering how reliable Part Four is? 
The reliability of sources remains an essential condition for discovering 
more about the past than what the men who wrote about it thought they 
were doing. Moreover, W. himself assumes this in Chapter 1. Nor can even 
the self-referential value of a text be appreciated, unless one can contrast it 
with a critical version of the realities treated in that text. 

Further, on points of detail: The General Abbreviations (p. 11) should 
include those found on pp.15-17. The subtitle on p.12 should read: 
‘Abbreviations of Journals and Series.’ The volumes of the CSCO should 
be given their number in the overall series in addition to or instead of that 
in the (old or new) Syriac series, because most libraries catalogue them in 
the former way. The title on p.14 should read: ‘Sources and Translations’ 
and these should include The Chronicle of John Malalas, translated by 
E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, R.Scott eż al. (Melbourne, 1986) = Byzantina 
"Australtensia, 4. The Secondary Literature should include A. P. Dyakonov, 
Cyrus of Batnan (St. Petersbourg, 1912) [in Russian]; V. Grumel, ‘Theophanous 
enantiophaniat aphanizémenai: l'année du monde dans la Chronographie de 
Théophane, Echos d'Orient 33 (1934), pp. 396-408; C. Mango, ‘Who wrote 
the Chronicle of Theophanes? Zbornik Radova V'izantinolos&of Instituta, 18 
(1978), pp. 9-17; reprinted in C. Mango, Byzantium and its Image (Collected 
Studies Series, 191; London, 1984), chapter XI. F. Nau published ‘Etude 
sur les parties inédites de la chronique ecclésiastique attribuée à Denys de 
Tellmahré' in Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 2 (1897), pp. 41-68, and on pp. 455- 
93 of the same volume he published ‘Analyse de la seconde partie inédite de 
l'Histoire ecclésiastique de Jean d'Asie, patriarche jacobite de Constantinople 
(Ț 585)? A republication of both articles appeared separately in the same 
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year with the title Analyse des parties inédites de la chronique attribuée a Denys de 
Tellmahré, it is this that was reviewed by T.Nóldeke. W.’s bibliography 
does not make these facts clear. 

The script illustrated in the frontispiece is not Estrangela (p. 3o). That 
the chronicler finished his work in AD 775 does not entail that he died 
soon afterwards, nor that he was born before 715 (p.39). Arab raids on 
Byzantine territory always provided slaves and booty and thus were never 
mere ‘military exercises undertaken in order to keep the armies alert’ (p. 41). 
Monopbysite Christianity, not just Christianity, was the dominant religion 
among the Arabs of the Syrian Desert (p. 41, note 12): see Chronicle of AD 
1234, vol. I, p. 215. Part of note 23 on p.43 should have been worked into 
the text. In note 33 on p.45 argan should have been translated. The second 
most important Syriac monastery in the former Roman empire during the 
seventh and eighth centuries was not Qartmin, but Gubba Barraya (p. 49): 
see A. N. Palmer, Monk and Mason on the Tigris Frontier (Cambridge, 1990), 
chapter 5. Note 70 on p.5o appears to ignore the dispute between the 
patriarch Severus bar Mashqe and the metropolitan bishops about metropo- 
litan jurisdiction (see Palmer, zbid.). The death-tolls of monks on p. 52 refer 
to three different epidemics and there is no indication what proportion of 
the community survived (cf. p.91). The interesting question concerning 
work-shy monks (p.53) is not whether they considered work of little 
importance, but why they did not honour it, as the Benedictines do. 
Canon 1 of the Persians may or may not have been applicable to the 
Jacobite monasteries of the eighth century (p.55): see H. Kaufhold, De 
Rechtssammlung des Gabriel von Basra und thr Verhältnis xu den anderen juristischen 
Sammelwerken der Nestorianer (Berlin, 1976) = Abhandlungen zur rechtswis- 
senschaftlichen Grundlagenforschung, 21, pp. 52-4. 

Contrary to what W. alleges, priests could also be ‘holy men’ and there 
were members of the clergy who possessed ‘personal charisma’ (p. 55; e.g. 
Chronique de Michel, Book 11, Chapter 7: on Severus, bishop of Samosata, 
early in the seventh century). Not all Syriac authors were monks or had 
spent some time in monasteries (p. 56): Sergius of Rish ‘Ayna, for example, 
was a doctor of medicine, and Sergius, son of Iwannis Rusafaya, was a 
landowner and a father (see Chronique de Michel, Book 11, Chapter 3, 
mistranslated by Chabot and Abramowski); Daniel and his father Moses of 
Anhel were lay scholars and married men and examples could be multi- 
plied. The school of Qenneshre deserves a better press than it gets on 
pp. 57-8 and Severus Sebokht should have been mentioned as well as his 
pupil, James of Edessa. The cyclical concept of time can hardly be said to 
render history ‘meaningless’ (p. 66). Eusebius (HE I 13) speaks specifically 
of archives dating from the Kingdom of Edessa, not of annals still kept 
there in his time (p. 77). W. finds in the short chronicles an enigma (p. 83), 
but surely they serve the purpose of proving a political, sectarian or 
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patriotic point by selective juxtaposition of events from the past, especially 
by the juxtaposition of human actions with natural disasters? It is not true 
(nor did W. intend to say) that most of the Syriac chronicles are known 
from ‘one incomplete manuscript of the fourteenth century in a private 
collection in Istanbul’ (p. 85: this is one of several examples of infelicity of 
expression; I refrain from collecting the numerous mistakes in the English 
and the superfluous jargon). 

The references to the ecclesiastical history in the Chronicle of AD 1234 are 
all in the part epitomized from Dionysius and prove that /e wrote his 
ecclesiastical history first, whereas the single reference to the secular history 
in the ecclesiastical part of the same chronicle shows that the thirteeenth- 
century chronicler did indeed compose the former first (pace W., p. 85). 
There seems to be a conflict between what is said at the bottom of p.99 about 
the Armenians and the eirenic statement on p.48. When the chronicler 
attributes a conflagration in which many Nestorians were burned to God’s 
own agency, his comment can hardly be considered ‘neutral,’ nor has he 
refrained from passing words ‘on the derserved punishment of heretics’ 
(pace W., p. 100). A spot check in the index revealed a misprint (‘eschatology, 
supposed in PD, 114f,’ for ‘144f’) and diverse entries on ‘eremits’ (sic) and 
‘hermits’ without a cross-reference between them. The conclusion promises 
a new evaluation of the Chronicle of Zuqnin (p. 170); what it delivers is hardly 
more than an admission that the author was a bad historian and a tedious 
moralist (p. 172). 

‘This book is both original and good. Unfortunately what is original in it 
is not good and what ts good is not original.’ This famous crushing review 
applies, I think, to Yeshü'; it does not apply to W. There are many aspects 
of his work which make it a valuable possession. Both the frontispiece, 
illustrating the page of the manuscript on which there is a diagram of the 
comet sighted by the author in AD 760 (March), and the index of selected 
Syriac terms are welcome. There are 231 titles in the list of Secondary 
Literature which testify to broad but relevant reading, much of it unknown 
to the reviewer. W. is right to contest the view that a chronicle is valueless 
for the historian if it fails to offer him reliable dated records. In note 66 on 
p. 37 and elsewhere he gives valuable information for non-Slavonicists on 
Russian publications. He manages to make Yeshüu' attractive for a moment 
by underscoring his compassion for the defenceless, whether poor people or 
dumb animals (p. 102), though p. 110 makes me wonder whether the latter 
was more than a literary pose. 

The division of Yeshü''s material into 1. God's deeds 2. Good human 
actions 3. Bad human actions and the punishment of them and 4. Morally 
neutral events (pp. 111-12) certainly seems more appropriate than a division 
into political, ecclesiastical, social and cultural etc. categories (pp. 106-9), 
although the idea of ‘gradual development’ (p. 112) is much too optimistic 
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for our chronicler. It is revealing, on the other hand, that W. was not able 
to find much material to put in the category of cultural and intellectual 
history. The discussion of the chronology is useful, though not exhaustive 
(p. 119-23); that of the sources (pp. 124-36) is a healthy reminder that, apart 
from anything else, we owe to Yeshu' the preservation of the list of the 
Kings of Edessa (p. 129) and several other fascinating texts. W. is surely 
right to say that the chronicler ‘did not believe in the imminent end of the 
world; one might perhaps go further and say that he hardly seems to 
believe in a loving God and in the redemption of humanity. Mankind in the 
pages of his chronicle seems hopelessly depraved, God perpetually lashes 
out in righteous anger. As W. remarks, his admonitions ‘are backed mostly 
by deterrent examples, not by inspiring ones’ (p. 171). But if his subject is 
depressing, W.’s own research will stimulate more discussion of Syriac 
historiography and that is a very good thing. 

A.N. PALMER 


